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Keeping 10,.000.000 Ibs. 
of Alurmminum COOL! 








10,000,000 Ibs. of plate and sheet aluminum will flow each month through 

this huge Alcoa plant. 40 Fairbanks-Morse pumps powered by F-M Electric Motors 
deliver the coolant and quenching liquids to the continuous rolling mills 

to keep metal and rolls cool. Industry relies on Fairbanks-Morse. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Y FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 
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scientific 


Many a puzzling scientific problem 
is being unraveled in the labora- 
tories of America’s colleges and 
universities. Far-sighted indus- 
tries, seeking basic scientific infor- 
mation, participate in supporting 
these academic activities. 


Today, in every state of the 
union, scientists in 282 universi- 


ties and colleges, large and small, 


are working on basic science pro- 
jects ranging from the develop- 
ment of a billion-volt synchrotron 
to the analysis of citrus waste from 
which vitamin compounds may be 
extracted. 


Research professors, fellows and 
students in chemistry, engineering 
and physics employ elaborate tech- 
hiques, complex equipment and 
vast libraries in unending basic 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





What happens when 


research applicable to fields such 
as foods, drugs, petroleum, rubber 
and countless others. 


Laboratory work is advancing 
the frontiers of scientific know- 
ledge in many unusual directions 
... the effect of light-absorbing 
filters . . . defrosting with high- 
frequency heat... tree-ring 
research to determine rainfall 
cycles. Findings are made avail- 
able to industry through published 
reports. 


Industry often uses these scien- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


mysteries go to college? 


tific facts in producing new or 
improved products. The funda- 
mental research conducted by 
educational institutions and by 
industry is a vital national asset 
which has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the growth of America. 


In its pure and applied research 
programs, America is again prov- 
ing the value of free private man- 
agement and academic freedom 
which encourage ideas, ingenuity 
and the exploration of new 
untrodden fields. 




















(Advertisement) 


100 YEARS AGO THE DEMAND FOR COPPER was so small it could 
be filled by a few shipments a year from Chile. The copper 
was stowed in the bilges to serve as ballast. On arrival it was 
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Ballast for Ships Out of Chile Once Filled 


Our Copper Needs 


A few hundred pounds of copper once kept the brass mills busy for weeks. Today, the United States is 
mining and importing hundreds of millions of pounds, and planning now for the needs of the futur 


“MIND what you are about; if not, 
those chaps in Baltimore will trade 
your eye-teeth out!” 

Armed with this warning, from a 
man of experience, a purchasing com- 
mittee from the Connecticut brass 
industry used to travel to the Port of 
Baltimore to buy copper. There on 
the docks they bargained for the metal 
that had just come in as ballast in 
the holds of ships up from Chile. 

The copper they bought was shipped 


by boat and by team to Waterbury. 
It was a long, slow trip; but there 
was no need to hurry. It was just a 
little copper; there was no need for 
more. For the United States was still 
an infant, a hundred years ago; and 
a few hundred pounds were enough 
to supply our great-great grandpar- 
ents with all the pots and pans and 
brass buttons they wanted. 

But then Edison invented the elec- 
iric light. Marconi discovered wireless. 


Bell gave us the telephone and 
Wright Brothers gave us wings. 
The United States broke loose. 
fifty years we put to use more g00 
than the whole world had used in 


preceding thousand years. The met4 


that once supplied us for mon 


would last but a few hours today. Al 


demand has been growing at 4 # 
tastic rate. 
Fortunately the metals indust 


fully aware of its growing respo® 


eS 


sold to buyers from the brass mills in Connecticut. Lately, ijomp 
demand for copper has been so great we have had average 1 
imports of more than 850,000,000 pounds annually since 19 


bount 
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, has been planning and building 

ryears to supply the metals that we 

d today and to provide for the even 
wer requirements of tomorrow. 


Here’s how the supply of 
metals is being increased 


e copper, aluminum, magnesium 
md steel industries are greatly en- 
itging their capacities through 
ypansion programs that provide for 
mreased demand in the future. 
naconda, for instance, is progressing 
bree fronts: mining more copper 
other metals here in the United 
es; mining more in Chile and 
lexico; and developing new and more 
ent ways to produce and use 

e metals. 
he pictures on this page show you 
of the actions that Anaconda is 
ing in this push for more metals. 
iese projects and those of other 


0D RN UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
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haconda’s birthplace. Butte Hill, 
rld-famous as a source of copper, is 


“S80 a major source of zinc and other 


8. Anaconda has recently invested 

nillions In mine development and proc- 
ng facilities to help meet the zinc 
as of the future. 


g zinc ore at Butte, Montana,’ 


WELCOMING COMMITTEE. The first copper produced from the vast sulphide ore reserves 
at Anaconda’s great open-pit copper mine at Chuquicamata, Chile, is shown here 
being unloaded last December in New York. Whereas imported copper was once 
shipped merely as ballast, today it arrives in shipments of thousands of tons at a 
time. The output from Anaconda’s new sulphide plant at Chuquicamata insures 
the availability of additional copper from Chile. 


ALUMINUM TO HELP DELIVER AMERICA’S POWER is being formed into electrical cables at 
this Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plant. Many of the 17 plants of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company and The American Brass Company are now fabricating 
or preparing to fabricate this lightweight metal, in addition to copper, brass and 
bronze. And, with a new aluminum reduction plant now being built in Montana, 

Anaconda will enter the field of primary aluminum production. 58258A 


ANACONDA is puitaing 
to provide more metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, 
stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. “anaconoa” is a ree. TRADEMARK 











The March of the News 


The National Week @ 


Opening up. No contrast could be 
sharper than that between the Eisen- 
hower press conferences No. 1 and No. 2. 

In the first, the President chose the 
topics—and spent most of the time dis- 
cussing them . . . Reporters, loaded with 
questions, found themselves almost with- 
out a chance to open their mouths. 

In the second, Mr. Eisenhower took on 
all comers . . . The reporters themselves 
ran out of questions and brought the 
meeting to a close . . . Here is the way 
it went (White House rules forbid quot- 
ing the President directly) : 


Budget. Q Have you any comment on 
a statement by Budget Director Dodge 
that it would be difficult to balance the 
budget by 1954? 

Of course it is going to be difficult, 
said Mr. Eisenhower . . . If it were not it 
would have been done long ago . . . It is 
terrifically difficult to get income and 
outgo balanced and still get everything 
done that needs to be done. 


Stalin. Q Premier Stalin said he would 
be favorable to a face-to-face meeting 
with you . . . Do you think anything 
could be accomplished by that, and 
would you go out of the country to meet 
Stalin? 

The President would be willing to 
meet anybody anywhere if there was the 
slightest chance of its doing any good— 
so long as he believed it was in keeping 
with what the American people expected 
of their Chief Executive. 

He wouldn't want to say yes, he would 
go anywhere . . . He would go to any 
suitable spot—let’s say halfway between 
—and talk with the full knowledge of our 
friends and allies of the kind of thing 
he was talking about. 


Communists. Q Senator Taft said he 
thought Communists who might be 


_ 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


teachers should not be automatically 
fired if it could not be demonstrated they 
were using their position to influence the 
thinking of students ... Do you agree? 
Mr. Eisenhower didn’t mind saying— 
it was a matter of record—that at Co- 
lumbia University he had insisted that 
the facts of all philosophies and doc- 
trines of government should be taught 
. . . But if a known Communist were on 
the faculty and couldn’t be discharged 
for anything else, he would fire him 
automatically. 


The President said that he, person- 
ally, would not be a party to having a 
card-carrying Communist being in a po- 
sition to teach that philosophy—because 
it became a matter of preaching, not 
teaching. 


McCarthy. Q Do you think Senator 
McCarthy’s investigation of the Voice of 
America is helping the fight against 
Communism? 

Well, said Mr. Eisenhower, he didn’t 
know exactly what the Senator was aim- 
ing to do . . . It was a question he 
wouldn’t answer without a bit more prep- 
aration . . . He hadn’t thought about the 
Senator’s role, what he could do and 
what would happen if he didn’t do it. 


Job. Q Mr. President, I'd like to ask 
how you like your new job? 

The Presidency is not a job it is in- 
tended one should like, laughed Mr. 
Eisenhower . . . But like everything, it 
has its compensations . . . It has been in- 


spirational to deal with people who have - 


only one thought—the welfare of Ameri- 
ca . . . In Government today he finds 
the selfless class far overwhelming what 
he would call the strictly selfish group 
. .. That is a great satisfaction. 

As for the confinement, he said, those 
who know him know he likes informali- 
ty and individual freedom—but that’s the 
price you have to pay. 
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PEEESPEG 23 


YEAR, according to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, an estimated 
70,000 persons recover from cancer. 
The Society also estimates that the 
number of cases that are now saved 
could be doubled if patients received 
prompt and thorough medical or sur- 
gical treatment. 

Today there is hope for even greater 
gains in our fight against this disease. 
This is because medical research is con- 


_stantly yielding new facts about how 
_ and why cancer develops. 


Some recent research findings 


In surgery—increasing knowledge of 
the body’s reactions to surgery hasmade 
it possible for doctors to perform major 
operations with far less risk to cancer 
patients. Largely because of greater 
surgical skill, the number of patients 
recovering from cancer of the head, 
neck, stomach, and uterus has been 
more than doubled over the past few 
years. 


In chemotherapy —or treatment with 





CANCER’S 7 WARNING SIGNALS 


1. Any sore that does not heal. 2. A lump 
or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 
3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 4. Any 
change in a wart or mole. 5. Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
©, Persistent hoarseness or cough. 7. Any 
change in normal bowel habits. (Pain is 
not usually an early symptom of cancer.) 











A scene in one of the research laboratories of Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
New York City. In these laboratories, research on hormones is helping to shed new light on cancer. 


A MESSAGE OF HOPE ABOUT CANCER 


chemicals—encouraging progress is be- 
ing made. In fact, one highly experi- 
mental compound has been found that 
totally destroys certain cancers in lab- 
oratory animals. Even today, some 
chemical substances are being used 
which temporarily inhibit the growth 
of a few types of cancer in human beings. 


In radiology —or X-ray treatment— 
intensive studies are under way on de- 
vices that are not only capable of pro- 
ducing more powerful X-rays, but also 
offer hope of a more effective use of 
them. Substances produced by atomic 
energy research are also being used 
successfully to retard temporarily can- 
cer of the thyroid gland and blood- 
forming tissues. 


What should everyone do about 
cancer? 


First—learn cancer’s warning signals 
which are listed below. Every adult 


* should know them, as a wise measure 


of self-protection. Should any of them 
appear, report to your doctor at once. 
Remember, however, that these signals 


do not invariably mean cancer. In fact, 
in the majority of cases the suspected 
symptoms are proved not to be caused 
by cancer, but by some other condition 
requiring treatment. 


Second —have periodic health check- 
ups. Cancer may develop without any 
outward warning signals. Only exami- 
nation by a physician may discover 
these ‘“‘silent’’ cancers in their early 
stages. This is why periodic medical 
examinations are so important, espe- 
cially for older people. 


Third —do not rely on unproved meth- 
ods for the treatment of cancer. Only 
surgery, X-rays, radium—used singly 
or in combination—can remove or de- 
stroy cancer. In skilled hands, these 
proved methods are successfully con- 
trolling cases which, not many years 
ago, would have been judged hopeless. 


Above all, remember that cancer is 
often cured ... and that getting to your 
doctor early is your greatest contribu- 
tion toward recovery. 





Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 453-K, 
*‘Cancer.”’ 
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City 





























Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 








Truman’‘s Time Bomb—the Budget. . . Snags in Filling 


Top Jobs . . . Churchill's New Line: 


President Eisenhower and his top 
aides are beginning to figure that Mr. 
Truman left them a time bomb in his 
spending programs. So much money 
was appropriated and committed 
by the Truman Administration last 
year that it’s proving difficult to get 
the Government’s budget in hand. 


& 2 @ 


The President is applying soothing 
syrup generously whenever he runs 
up against a major problem, with the 
thought that the time has come to 
quiet this country’s nerves. The idea 
is to avoid anything sensational at 
least until the country is well calmed 
down after recent emotional sprees. 


x «we 


Eisenhower is beginning to encounter 
some of the difficulty President Tru- 
man experienced in recruiting per- 
sonnel for top jobs. There is begin- 
ning to be a feeling that not too many 
should be drawn from big business. 


*& :& & 


Nelson Rockefeller, Arthur Flemming, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother, are to be called 
upon more and more as a trouble- 
shooting team for the Eisenhower 
Administration. They tackle prob- 
lems of Government as outsiders with 
an intimate knowledge of how the 
Government machine works. 


xe 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, finds that if he is going to take 
a tougher line in dealing with Com- 
munists he may need to be backed up 
by more military power. 


xx 


Secretary Dulles is ready to go along 
with the policy of divorcing the De- 
partment of State from some of its 
operating functions such as those of 
psychological warfare, Point Four as- 
sistance and administration of eco- 
nomic and military aid. An effort 


will be made to get diplomats back 
into the field of diplomacy. 


xk * 


Republicans, with their first access to 
the State Department in 20 years, are 
busy looking for more secret deals 
that they figure may be found some- 
where in the files. There is a feeling 
that the full story of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s dealings with Joseph 
Stalin has yet to come to light. 


x &« & 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations, deals 
directly with President Eisenhower 
rather than through the State Depart- 
ment. Old hands in political affairs 
suggest that there are potentialities 
for real trouble in that situation. 
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Stalin May Strike 


U. S. strategists are convinced tha 
Stalin’s No. 1 goal for 1953 is to ty 
to divide this country from its allies 
That, not more war, is the objective 


x *« £ 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman oj 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, doesn’ 
believe that World War III, Commu. 
nist style, is under way. He doubts 
there can be war unless he can hear 
guns going off, even when great 
chunks of the world are being lost. 





xk * 


This country’s top military planners 
were so busy during the last three 
years putting their time and attention 
on various new military gadgets that 
they did not think to provide enough 
ammunition for ordinary guns of 
the kind that are needed in war. An- 
munition shortages continue to be 
acute. 


x © @ 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, now is warning privately 
that Joseph Stalin may be on the 
warpath again, where a short time 
ago Mr. Churchill was saying that 
Stalin offered nothing much to worry 
about. The British leader is interested 
now in scaring President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles out of any real 
ventures in the Far East. 


xe 


Some British traders no longer ar¢ 
so sure that you get bargains in deal- 
ing with the Russians. In exchange 
for Malayan rubber, instead of ex- 
pected industrial products, the traders 
have got their pay in Russian caviar. 


xk * 


The South Korean troops who are 
taking over front-line positions from 
Americans often are living on vely 
short rations while U. S. is glutted 
with surplus food. The Koreans wish 
that a way could be worked out for 
this country to help feed the Army of 
a country that is short of food. 
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“THAT’S HOW DAD SEES BACKWARDS!” 


M.: DAD is a real good driver, Rags. He even had 
this extra rear vision mirror put on the car so he 
can see behind him. Then he won’t turn out in front of 
someone who's trying to pass him.” 

Are you doing everything you can to keep from hav- 
ing accidents? And do you- carry adequate automobile 
insurance, with safe limits of liability, with a depend- 
able organization such as Hardware Mutuals? 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will help you 


determine your needs. This friendly attitude reflects 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy® that makes 
your interests our first consideration. It assures you 
fast, sympathetic, day-and-night service and prompt, fair 
claim handling. Dividend savings returned to policy- 
holders now total more than $110,000,000. 

Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and 
say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. Contact him today! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Q What famous American patriot 
was a brewer in private lifer 


A 











Samuel Adams, 
the “Father of the 
Revolution.” 


Samuel Adams, famous Revolutionary 
patriot was one of the most influential poli- 
tical writers of all time. 


In addition, he managed the proceedings 
of the Boston Tea Party, served as a delegate 
to the Continental Congress, and was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence at Philadelphia. 


It is interesting to note that he found time 
in his long and busy life to manage the brew- 
ery that he inherited from his father, Samuel 
Adams, Sr. 


Since Colonial times, beer and ale have 
been a traditional part of American life. To- 
day these beverages of moderation are served 
in about two out of every three homes. 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 


_ 
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United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 # 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
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Nearly everything is high, wide and handsome for business now, but..... 

Caution probably is the best guide in planning ahead. Daring may be unwise; 
awareness of uncertainties in the outlook is likely to pay off. 

The boom, by all signs, will run through most of this year. 

Adjustment, slowing, a check to inflation, even some mild deflation is 
becoming probable for next year. The boom, after 12 years, is tired. 

It's deliberate policy, too, to quiet things down, to rest a little. 





Boom for farmers is ended. That's the first to fade. 

Building boom still is going quite strong. It looks good for most of 1955, 
but faces some trouble in 1954. New families are being formed at a sharply 
declining rate. Industry is completing many expansion plans. 

Autos, in a boom this year, are far less sure of next year. It's the same 
with appliances, TV sets. Output readily can get ahead of demand. 

Boom in Government spending will be checked, gradually. 

Chances are that next year will see things slowed quite a bit. 














Much of the zip, even now, is out of the boom. 
Controls, ending, are not followed by runaway demand, rising prices. 
Cigarettes are marked up. That's true. Gasoline is up here and there. 

Yet you can find price cutting in gas, too. Copper costs more. 
Prices, however, as a whole, are no more than stable. 
New cars can be had at what amount to lower prices due to allowances on old 
that are sharply higher. Appliances are available at sharp cuts below 
price. TV sets often can be picked up cheap. 
New-house values are better than a year ago. Old houses are cheaper. 
Inflation, in other words, has about run its course for now. 





The Eisenhower objective is a free-working, not a planned, economy. 
Eisenhower, too, wants to get things quieted down, to calm nerves. 
Eisenhower Administration will avoid the technique of crisis, the dependence 
excitement, fear, alarm to keep everything stirred up. 

Eisenhower will try to have the country act its age, and size. 














After little more than a month, there's progress in that direction. 
Controls are pretty well gone. Free markets are fixing most prices. 

Price cracks in some farm products are accepted without alarm. There is no 
to promise farm voters the world with a fence around it. 

Mortgage money costs more and nobody is getting excited. Money, all along 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the line, is more expensive. Government bonds that had sold as high as 106 now 
can be bought for 94. That fact is scarcely noticed. 
The whole idea that Government must plan everything is in discard. 





Bluster is taken out of U.S. foreign policy. Calm confidence is in. 

Quiet, methodical moves are being made to gain the initiative in world 
affairs. An embargo, or blockade, gradually will tighten on Communist China. 
Armies in non-Communist Asia will be strengthened, used more. 

Europe will be reassured, given some more aid, told to get together. 











Eisenhower himself is trying to give an example. of the new mood. 

He's going in for golf. He takes time out each day to practice golf shots 
on the White House lawn. He's trying to limit his workday. 

Eisenhower is telling his top aides to relax now and then, not to try to 
do everything all at once. He feels that men at the top must have time to 
consider problems, apply considered judgment, not hasty, makeshift decisions. 

The President feels that it is possible to help steer a nation as vast and 
powerful as U.S., but that it is not possible for one man or a group of men to 
try to run the country in all of its myriad ramifications. 


An Eisenhower-McCarthy feud will not be generated. 

McCarthy will go ahead investigating the State Department of the past. 
State Secretary Dulles will not seek to block McCarthy investigations. 

Europeans, accustomed for years to get their cues from so-called New Deal 
or "left wing" columnists, will need to look elsewhere for guidance. 

In foreign policy, as in other fields, the shift is toward calm and quiet 
assurance, away from emphasis upon shrill alarms and prejudices. 











A Stalin-Eisenhower meeting is not in sight as of now. 

War in Europe, as the war season approaches, is a receding prospect. 

Korean war, unless Communists decide otherwise, will be stabilized. Spring 
offensives, apparently, are not in the works on any big scale. 

Chiang Kai-shek, gradually, will be built up for a comeback try. 

















A 3-year draft, veing talked, is highly improbable. Draft term of 2 years, 
with rotation, is complicating military problems in Korea. 

Draft problem is linked with the whole war problem. Trend, in Korea, is 
toward less dependence upon U.S. troops, more upon South Koreans. If that trend 
leads to practical results, then the draft problem at home may ease. 

Draft deferment for college students is likely to continue. 











Living-cost trend will be slowly downward this year. Food costs are 
continuing to decline. Most types of clothing are to cost no more and often may 
be cheaper. Fuel is abundant. Rents keep edging up slowly. 

Pressure for wage increases will be less insistent than before. 











Money definitely is more expensive. Mortgage loans are not too readily 
available at 5 per cent where once they could be had at 4 or 4.5. Government 
must pay nearly 3 per cent for money, corporations 3.5 per cent. 

Inflation is being halted by a tightening of the supply of money. 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


AHEAD 


Income, Spending, Trade, Output, All on the Rise 


Taking the boom’s pulse shows this— 
__ It's still big and healthy. Practically all lines 
_of business can count on good times in the 


_ months ahead. 


A, 


Tye 
Re) 
cours 


This is to be another very good year 
for business. All of the signs now point 
that way. 

People’s incomes are high and tending 
to rise a little. Installment credit is abun- 
dant. The public is in a spending mood. 

Industry is pouring out civilian goods 
at a near-record rate. Building is active 
in almost all lines. Government— 
federal, State and local—is spend- 
ing at a high and moderately rising 
tate, 

Farmers are not doing quite so 

well, but they’re the exception. 
The dip in farm income is begin- 
ting to be felt by the farm-equip- 
nent industry. 

Yet, over all, the outlook is good. 
It promises to remain good through 
most of the year. At some point in 
the second half year, however, it 
will be wise to watch out for signs 
of impending trouble. 

Industry will be completing 
many of its expansion and modern- 
zation programs later this year. 

Starts of new houses are running 
much ahead of the rate at which 
new families are being formed. 
This is going to be a boom year in 
Car output, with some doubt 
whether the present rate of pro- 
duction can be maintained. Arms 
spending, if economy promises 


MAPCH 6, 1953 


Retail trade is brisk for almost everything 


- from gadgets to automobiles. Home builders 
look to another big year, near the top. For 
: home furnishers, business is better than a year 


The business 


standards. That's 


mean anything, is going to level out ands 
maybe drop somewhat next year. 

Then, too, by late 1953 the steps taken 
to tighten private credit may begin to 
be felt more definitely. Money may not 
be quite so free and easy. 

What you comb up with is this pattern: 

Boom business in most lines seems as- 


-Ewing Galloway 


THE INDUSTRIAL HORIZON 
Everything‘s going full blast 


ago. People have cash on hand and a desire 
to spend it. Farmers, not quite so well off as 
they were, are the exception. 


outlook: A slackening may 


begin to show up in some lines late this year, 
lead to a downturn in 1954. Even then, though, 
business will be more than brisk by most past 


the way it looks now. 


sured through the first half of the year. 
Few gains are likely above present levels, 
but very little sagging is probable in any 
line. Then, in the second half of the year 
there'll be a leveling off, with signs of 
trouble beginning to crop up here and 
there by the fourth quarter. Next. year, 
1954, very probably is to be a year of mod- 

erate downward adjustment—not 

too serious, but painful for some. 

Optimism over 1953 business, 
supported by almost all of the 
factors that make business activity 
what it is, is widespread among 
businessmen in all sections of the 
country. Gloom shows up in very 
few spots. 

In automobiles, confidence is 
high that 1953 will be a boom year. 
Production sights in Detroit are 
being raised and now are set on 6 
million passenger cars. This indus- 
try is in a highly competitive mood 
and is out to do a real selling job for 
the first time in more than 10 years. 

Automobiles are highly impor- 
tant in general business. The con- 
fidence that the industry shows is 
a measure of its feeling that busi- 
ness will be good through the year. 
Back of that confidence is a strong 
situation. 

Stocks of new cars in dealers’ 
hands, while rising, still are below 
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normal. Almost all makers are offering 
new or improved engines and transmis- 
sions, power steering, power brakes, as 
well as new styling designed to attract 
buyers. Dealers, no longer able to move 
cars free of competition, are being forced 
to offer more attractive trade-in allow- 
ances. This means lowered profit margins 
for many dealers, but manufacturers feel 
that dealers in recent years had had 
things too much their own way. 

In the scramble for business in autos, 
some car makers and their dealers are 
bound to get hurt. Most think that the 
trouble will concern the other fellow. As an 
executive of one large company put it: 
“We are going to sell all the new cars we 
can make. Others may have some trouble.” 

With controls coming off most ma- 
terials, General Motors is out to recapture 
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Industrial Investment 
In Plant and Equipment 


YEAR AGO 








its historic share of passenger-car sales— 
about 48 per cent. Of late its percentage 
has been around 42. Chrysler and Ford 
are battling it out for second place. 

A test in autos, as in many other in- 
dustries, is likely late this year and in 
1954. If installment credit begins to 
tighten, demand can narrow. The pro- 
portion of relatively new cars to total 
cars on the road is rising, too. The 
chances are that next year will not be as 
good a year for autos as this. 

Consumer industries in general look 
for 1953 to be a good year. 

Executives of two of the nation’s larg- 
est chains of stores are basing their 
plans on a conclusion that people will 
spend about as much for goods this year 
as they did last year. One of the execu- 
tives, however, does look for some piling 


up of goods late in the year with produc’ 
tion getting ahead of consumption in al 
least a few lines. 

Inventories of many kinds of goods 
although in good shape now, are tending 
to increase. They are not burdensome, 
but, if demand should slacken a litle 
and production go right ahead, inventory 
problems could show up. 

A good deal of attention is centering 
on appliances. In this important field, 
manufacturers see a good year ahead. 
There is some spottiness, however, with 
dealers often making rather sharp cuts” 
price to move refrigerators and stoves 
and other products of this type. 

In the Middle West, stocks of majot 
appliances are sharply lower than a yea! 
ago. Demand is good. Much the same ® 
true on the West Coast. As one big dé 
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partment-store executive put it: “We're 
happy about the outlook. People are in a 


mood to buy and they have money.” In’ 


the New York area, however, sales have 
been well under a year ago for many 
kinds of appliances. 

Output of TV sets appears to have 
been a good deal ahead of demand. An 
executive of one big producer of appli- 
inces refers to the “grim possibility” that 
production in the whole field is going to 
fun away, as soon as steel becomes abun- 
dant. The capacity to produce refrigera- 
lors, ranges, home freezers, driers and 
other products is enormous—maybe a 
good deal greater than the effective de- 
mand now in sight. 

Again, the real test is likely to come 


te this year or next year, rather than 
earlier. 
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Many in the appliance and TV indus- 
tries, aware of the problem ahead, are 
getting themselves fixed for a place in 
what promises to be a big and expand- 


‘ing field—that of room and home air- 


conditioning. In TV, too, bigger screens 
are coming along, color receivers are 
getting some attention again, and plans 
are made to enlarge that whole market. 
Right now it looks as if 7.5 million TV 
sets will be made this year, with new 
stations providing an outlet for no more 
than 2.5 million of these. The 5 million 
others will have to find a market in areas 
already tapped. 

Other goods are moving quite well, 
with most consumer industries happy 
about their prospects for the remainder 
of this year. 

Furniture and housefurnishings are 
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finding a much better market than a 
year ago in many parts of the country. 
Again in 1953 there will be more than a 
million new dwellings to furnish. 

Business is good, too, in most lines of 
apparel. Clothing of most kinds has been 
selling quite well. An executive of one 
of Chicago’s largest stores says that the 
outlook is good for spring sales of wom- 
en’s clothing. Makers of men’s cloth- 
ing in the Midwest report good orders 
for the period ahead with few changes 
in price. 

In the New York area there is a little 
more optimism. Sales of both men’s and 
women’s clothing have been lower dur- 
ing the last year. But business does show 
signs of improvement. Manufacturers re- 
port order backlogs improved. Price levels 
are being maintained. Consumers will be 
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able to fill their clothing needs in months 
ahead at about the same price as in 
months past. The shoe business is better, 
too. 

In the building field there also is a 
good deal of optimism. So long as the 
construction and automobile and appli- 
ance industries are operating at high 
levels, business as a whole will have a 
glow. 

Builders see 1953 as another 1-million- 
new-house year, and many expect it to 
do considerably better than that. A big 
Midwestern supplier of equipment for 
new homes feels that the need for new 
dwellings has been underestimated. He 
expects that, if prices are reduced some 
what, as they can be, even wider mar- 
kets will open. From the West Coast 
comes a report that building activity 
seems to be going up, if anything, rather 
than declining. Suppliers in that area say 
that they have had more inquiries con- 
cerning deliveries of materials to builders 
than in a long time. 

Attitudes in the East are more cautious 
in the building field, as they are in other 
fields. Yet there is an expectation that 
virtual ending of rent controls will result 
in some rent increases that will encour- 
age renters to look into the market for 
new houses. One of the country’s biggest 
suppliers of household equipment says 
that there is an immense field opening 


up in modernization of older houses. 


Prices of older houses in most parts of 
the country are down 10 to 15 per cent 
from a year ago. This indicates more 
competition in the housing market, yet 
few in the business see signs of over- 
building. They do feel that, with forma- 
tion of new families declining, the de- 
mand for houses in 1954 may be lower 
than in 1953. 

The outlook in other fields of building 
is somewhat mixed. 

Building of factories, almost everyone 
agrees, is to decline as 1953 wears on. 
Most of the new projects for which the 
Government gave certificates permitting 
rapid amortization will be completed 
this year. But, while industrial construc- 
tion promises to sag, there is a real rise 
in construction of stores, office buildings, 
bank buildings and other commercial 
structures. 

In total, the dollar volume of building 
activity in 1953 is likely to be not far dif- 
ferent from 1952. Once again, the uncer- 
tainty is 1954. And the uncertainty is re- 
lated not alone to the need for new 
building but to the prospect for mort- 
gage credit on favorable terms. Mort- 
gage terms are tending to tighten. 

The over-all “feel of business in 
almost all sections of the country is good. 
This still is true in farming areas, al- 
though there is some slowing noted 
there. The probability is that farm-ma- 
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RETAIL TRADE IS BRISK 
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HOUSING STARTS ARE HIGH 
. .. but 1954 will be painful for some 
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chinery sales this year will run about }9 
per cent under a year ago, owing to the 
uncertainty about farm net income. 

Outside of the farming field, there jg 
a general feeling of optimism among 
manufacturers, merchants, builders and 
others. They expect good business t 
carry through most of the year. At the 
same time there is a note of caution. Ap 
eye is being kept on inventories, which 
are beginning to creep up in a few fields 
Signs are few that businessmen will risk 
getting caught with great quantities of 
goods that they cannot sell except at 
heavy sacrifice. This caution is described 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
as “healthy” in its effect on the longer. 
range outlook. 

In sizing up the outlook for busines 
there are important trends to watch 
rather closely. 

Business spending for plant and equip. 
ment, private outlays for new construc. 
tion, inventory buying, and consumer 
spending for hard goods are likely to 
turn downward in the second half of the 
year. Declining activity in these fields 
may lop as much as 10.2 billion dollars 
from the present rate of total national 
output. 

On the other hand, gains are indicated 
in consumer spending for soft goods and 
services, and in spending by State and 
local governments. Federal spending is 
not likely to change much in this year. 
The increase in these outlays is likely to 
add 7.4 billions to the rate of national 
output. 

So what you come up with is a modest 
decline—2.8 billions a year—in the total 
dollar volume of activity during the sec- 
ond half of the year. That is still likely to 
make 1953 a record year for total output. 

Almost everyone will be somewhat 
better off in 1953, but there will be some 
exceptions. Moderate gains in personal 
income, after taxes, are in sight for wage 
and salary workers, owners of stocks and 
bonds, and proprietors of businesses. 
Only farmers, among individuals, are to 
have lower incomes. 

Merchants probably will ring up more 
sales in 1953 than ever before, but the 
rate of sales will not climb much from 
current levels. Output of industry may 
well equal the previous record of the 
wartime year of 1948, but gains will be 
spotty. Largest gains are indicated in 
airplanes, electrical machinery, food 
manufacturing, textile production and 
tobacco products. Production trend is 
likely to drop in the second half of the 
year for steel, building materials, house 
hold equipment, furniture, machine 
tools, autos, farm equipment, rubber 
products. 

The general business situation sue 
gests that the boom is near its peak, but 
will carry through much of the year. 
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IS A 3-YEAR DRAFT TO COME? 


Army Wants It—Regulars Becoming Scarce 


Army career is losing its ap- 
peal. Regulars are quitting at a 
rate that alarms the generals. Re- 
enlistments are way down. 

Reasons: confusion, slow pro- 
motions, broken promises—plus 
the unpopularity, among profes- 
sionals, of the war in Korea. 

Army is hard put to get men 
and keep them. A three-year 
draft may be the only solution, 
if the trend continues. 


The U. S. Army is bumping into an 
darming man-power problem, one 
that is raising the specter of a three- 
year draft. 

Trouble is that career soldiers are 
laving the Army by the thousands, as 
their enlistments expire, and they say 
they aren't coming back. ROTC gradu- 
ates are turning down Regular Army 
commissions, once eagerly sought. 

By next July 1, the Army will have lost 
138,000 of the 638,000 Regular Army 
men it had a year ago. If the trend con- 
tinues, by July 1, 1954, the “hard core” 
of professionals will be down to around 
400,000 men and the U.S. will have an 
Amy that is about 25 per cent volunteers 
and 75 per cent draftees. 

This prospect is a nightmare for Army 
generals. They do not see how a nation 
can fight a modern war, such as in Korea, 
with two-year soldiers—unless there is 
aplentiful supply of seasoned noncom- 
missioned officers and specialists to lead 
the inexperienced men in battle and 
keep equipment rolling. 

Career men are re-enlisting at a rate of 
kss than 1 in 4. Among draftees, only 2 
Per cent stay in the Army after thé two- 
year draft term is up. 


Why soldiers leave the service, often 


dter 10 to 15 years of “time in,” is no 
mystery to the personnel experts. 

One reason is the unpopularity of the 
Korean war. A high percentage of career 
ilisted men find it hard to understand 
ind support this new kind of war, where 
the nation fights to hold ground, not to 
mop up” on the enemy. 

Another reason is that career men 
don’t get enough time in the United 
States, About one third of Regular Army 

men are married. A_ typical 
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sergeant told questioners that in the last 
six years he had spent three years in 
Turkey, got a few months home, then 
was shipped to Alaska, and now faced re- 
assignment to the Far East. He was 
quitting. He wanted to spend some time 
with his family. 

Broken promises, plus confusion and 
uncertainty in Army life, add up to a 


A final blow came last autumn when 
Congress and the Budget Bureau cut 
Army funds so far that enlisted promo- 
tions were virtually stopped. The Army 
now has 100,000 noncommissioned offi- 
cer billets that are either unfilled, or oc- 
cupied by men whose actual rank is a 
grade below what it should be for the 
job—as corporals doing sergeants’ duties. 





CAREER SOLDIERS 
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third reason why so many men are giving 
up service careers. One promise was 
broken when Congress extended enlist- 
ments at the outbreak of the Korean war. 
That violated the spirit of the voluntary 
enlistment “contract” and made many 
men distrust the Army setup. 

Another promise was broken when 
the right to retire after 20 years of 
service was arbitrarily restricted. 

One more mirage, for many a soldier, 
was the promise that he could take his 
family overseas. In practice, it takes a 
year, sometimes two years, to get a 
family overseas after a man leaves the 
country. Living conditions overseas, 
often described as “plush” for high-rank- 
ing officers and civilians, are likely to be 
far below U.S. standards for typical 
enlisted men’s families. 
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In this difficulty, promotion control has 
been centralized at Washington. 

The solution for the growing man- 
power problem, as the Army sees it, is to 
increase the number of men who stay 
around long enough to become hardened 
soldiers. 

One way to do that is to enlist more 
three-year and four-year volunteers, and 
the Army is going to ask Congress for 
money and authority to launch an all- 
out recruiting drive this year. It is ques- 
tionable how successful that can be when 
an unpopular shooting war is on, and 
jobs are plentiful at home. 

The alternative is to extend the draft 
to a three-year term. Congress dreads 
to make that move. But it could come, if 
the old-time soldiers continue to leave 
the Army in growing numbers. 
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THE GREAT AMMUNITION MYSTERY 


U.S. forces in Korea turn out 
to be long on fancy weapons, 
but short of shells. It’s one more 
problem for Eisenhower. 

There isn’t enough ammuni- 
tion, after 32 months of war, for 
another big push. Troops in Eu- 
rope are short, too. 

Heavy artillery is hit hardest. 
Shells are scarce for 105s and 
155s, for heavy howitzers and 
big-caliber mortars. Pentagon 
planners get the blame. 


The great mystery of the Korean 
war—a persistent, often critical short- 
age of ammunition—is beginning to 
reach the now-it-can-be-told status. 

Because of this shortage in many types 
of U.S. ammunition: 

A big Allied offensive cannot be 
mounted in Korea at this time, even if 
the decision were made to go ahead. 

A Russian offensive in Western Eu- 
rope, if begun, will find the Allies with- 
out a sufficient supply of shells for their 
American guns. Shipments of ammuni- 
tion to Europe are far behind schedule 
as needs remain acute in Korea. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa, 
unleashed for possible operations against 
Communist China, still are unabie to con- 
duct any large-scale ground operation, 
or even to train properly, because of a 
shortage of. U.S. ammunition. 

A new and prolonged Communist of- 
fensive in Korea, if mounted now, will 
have a greater chance of success. 

That’s the situation, more than two 
and a half years after the Korean war 
began, and after ammunition production 
has been greatly stepped up. Earlier, it 
was even more touch and go. Even token 
shipments of shells to Europe were 
diverted to meet a critical situation in 
Korea for two months last autumn. 
Stockpiles of some types in Korea never 
have reached the “safe” level. 

Just how critical the shortage has 
been depends on how you measure it. 
There has never been a serious shortage 
of rifle or machine-gun bullets, or of hand 
grenades. Rockets and other kinds of 
antitank ammunition have been plenti- 
ful. But “heavy stuff,” vitally necessary for 
a big offensive and needed even more for 
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Shortage of Shells 


the Korean type of position warfare, has 
been scarce right along, sometimes criti- 
cally. 

Shortages have centered in ammuni- 
tion for the big, standard artillery pieces 
of this war—the 105s and 155s—and for 
heavy 8-inch howitzers, as well as two 
large-caliber mortars. Other ammunition 
supply sometimes has been spotty, but 
these have been short consistently. 

It was this shortage of ammunition 
types needed most that was severely 


—Chrysler Corp. 


Hinders U.S. in Koreg 


were being driven back from the Yalu tj 
Seoul. 

Orders placed at that time, during 
some of the hottest fighting of the wa 
turned out to be far too small. Ammunj. 
tion clearly was needed to supply a high 
rate of use by artillery—it was being used 
then at a much greater rate per gu 
than in World War II. But the ordex 
for new shells were based, almost solely. 
on old rule-of-thumb tables which lef 
no room for common-sense judgment 


—Wide World 


TURNING OUT MORTAR AMMUNITION AND 8-INCH SHELLS 
In Korea: a persistent shortage of both 


criticized by President Eisenhower dur- 
ing his trip to Korea last autumn, and 
which is bringing the whole ammuni- 
tion situation to public light. 

Who’s to blame for a shortage in any- 
thing as basic as ammunition, after U.S. 
has been in a major war for years, is not 
so evident. 

Faulty planning is at the bottom of 
the problem. That much is clear, with the 
needs for war and for defense use else- 
where exceeding the supply of shells. 
But the culprit is elusive. 

A careful search through the record 
shows what happened. 

Ammunition was not considered an 
immediate problem, apparently, when the 
Korean war began in June of 1950. No 
big new orders for shells were placed un- 
til the following January, after North Ko- 
rean forces had been defeated, the Chi- 
nese had entered the war, and U. S. forces 


Subsequent orders were placed on thé 
same basis. 

It soon became apparent that Worl 
War II stocks could not be counted 0 
much longer in many categories. At thi 
point, one commander reports, the pip 
line of needed shells would have drie 
up completely if one munitions suppl) 
ship had been sunk or even delayed. 

But substantial increases in ammuti 
tion orders were held back, in the hopé 
that the Korean war soon would end 
with a truce. Then the picture was com 


plicated by production problems. A stee} 


strike cost an estimated 37 per cent 0 
the ammunition scheduled for produe 
tion in the year after truce talks began 
“Bugs” developed in the steel casings 
that were being tried, to replace the 
more costly brass casings for artillery 
shells. The job of reactivating World 
War II plants and setting up a progr” 
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involving 2,000 subcontracting firms also 
ran into bottlenecks. 

Basically, though, it was a matter of 
failure to order enough shells, and failure 
to plan for enough “ammo” procurement 
in the annual military budgets that 
caused the growing shortage. Budget 
oficials in the Pentagon invariably 
trimmed back the amount of money to be 
asked for buying shells. Budgets were 
made up on the assumption that the 
Korean war would end by the following 
July. Reactivation or retooling of more 
ammunition plants was discouraged on 
that basis. Orders for more ammunition 
were held down to the number of new 
shells needed, in the opinion of the 
accountants, to get by. 

By last summer, as a result, the prob- 
lem was becoming acute. The Army then 
damped a tighter ration on artillery use 
in Korea and all but eliminated use of 
artillery ammunition for training. A mem- 
grandum written by Army ordnance off- 
cers in June stated that “. . . The drop in 
ammunition stocks will soon be critical 
in several cases unless the Army receives 
delivery in such volume as to check the 

pletion and restore stock levels.” But 

ings got worse instead of better. 

| Supplies of World War II ammuni- 
tion of several types were running out 
ind artillerymen had to use newly made 
thells almost entirely by September. It 
was then that shipments to Europe were 
stopped and mobilization stocks in the 
U.S. were dipped into, to get enough 
| shells for Korea. By that time, a sense 
af urgency hit the munitions industry 
ind, with some prodding, production in- 
teased considerably. 

Production now is up to a level 30 
times that of the early months of the 
Korean war. Yet the ammunition pro- 
gram still is running six to eight months 
behind schedule. Most plants still are on 
a one-shift schedule. Needed machine 
tools remain scarce in some fields, and 
many of them are too old for efficient 
we. Smooth, on-schedule production is 
not in sight before next autumn. 

Whether new orders for ammunition 
will be increased substantially remains 
to be seen. “Ammo” is’ expensive; the 
amount produced last year cost .2 bil- 
lion dollars. Efforts are being made to 


hold defense costs down wherever it is ° 


sale to do so in the opinion of this coun- 
trys new top defense team. 

But the danger of a real ammunition 
shortage in the midst of war—cold and 
hot—is becoming unmistakably clear. 
Policies that led to scarcity in Korea, in 
Europe and at home, now are being re- 
xamined by that new team. The un- 
folding story of the big ammunition 
shortage, officials are concluding, reveals 
4 serious roadblock in this country’s de- 
fense against Communism everywhere. 
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105-MM. HOWITZER IS LOADED FOR FIRING 
Who held up the ‘“‘ammo” supply? 
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When It’s Tea Time in Washington— 


Another major industry— 
Washington society—is feeling 
the impact of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Parties are a bit more formal, 
and they break up quicker. This 
is an early-to-bed, early-to-rise 
Cabinet. 

Titles on guest lists are the 
same, but the faces are new. And 
now it’s Democrats who are seat- 
ed below the salt at dinner. 


A minor revolution in the social life 
of Washington is resulting from the 
change in Administrations. The switch 
from a Democrat to a Republican in 
the White House is turning guest lists 
upside down and sounding a new tone 
for Washington party givers. 

These changes are working their way 
down through all the layers of Washing- 
ton life. Real tea is being served at a few 
tea parties. Long lunches are less fre- 
quent in Government departments. De- 
partment heads and employes, alike, are 
getting to work earlier. Late parties are 
fewer. 

In Washington, entertaining is a major 
industry. A great deal of work is done 
over a cocktail or at a tea party. Lobby- 
ists make their contacts in that way. 
Diplomats, businessmen, Congressmen, 
all exchange views with Cabinet officers 
and high department officials in moments 
of relaxation at one party or another. 
Appointments are made. Views are 
exchanged. 

The President and his Cabinet set the 
pace for social events. They can put a 
damper on a social season by clamping 
down on official entertainment and by 
being standoffish in the acceptance of 
bids to parties. The parties will go on 
just the same. But the official over- 
tones will not be there. 

Up to now, the lid has been only par- 
tially lifted by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. The President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower have entertained only moderately 
for the diplomatic corps, for members of 
Congress, receiving mainly small groups. 
The President has turned down bids to 
parties from several big groups. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Secre- 
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Same Hostesses, New 


tary of State John Foster Dulles, other 
members of the Cabinet have shown up 
at various parties. But mostly they have 
gone to affairs given by old friends. They 
are spacing their party going through the 
week and showing a tendency to leave 
early. They are immersed in hard jobs. 
And men who spend their nights party- 
ing do not show up bright-eyed at 8 a. m. 

Boom ahead? Thus, Washington so- 
ciety is hitting a somewhat slower pace 
in a period of adjustment. But a great 
many people think that a real social 
boom lies ahead. The top layer of offi- 


MRS. MORRIS CAFRITZ 


Faces, Even Some Teg 


Democratic officials and wrote in those of 
new Republicans back of the old titles 
Mr. Dulles dropped easily into the Secre. 
tary of State title that had been held by 
Dean Acheson. And so on down the list 

This meant a shift of Democrats opt 
into left field at dinner parties. Seating 
arrangements at dinners depend upon ay 
elaborate protocol. The most important 
official present must get the post of honor, 
Lesser officials fit in down the line. There 
are schools in Washington that teach host. 
esses how to do this. These report that 
they are doing a good business. 


—Harris & Ewing photos 
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The Democrats have moved down the table 


cials holds a great many men and women 
who are used to wealth and entertaining. 
They have large circles of friends. They 
move easily in top-drawer society. 

At the moment, most of them are hold- 
ing themselves in check, feeling their 
way through the mazes of Washington 
society. There are many layers of it. 
Some Cabinet officials are turning down 
from five to 15 invitations a day. They do 
not fall over themselves to accept. There 
were some Democratic officials, suddenly 
plumped into the Washington whirl, who 
were overeager to accept. 

Guest lists were turned upside down 
on Inauguration Day. Washington so- 
ciety revolves around officials. It is titles, 
not people and personality, that count 
with ambitious hostesses. They simply 
scratched out the names of departing 


But the Washington social institution 
is deeply rutted in tradition. Most of the 
hostesses need no such training. They 
have seen Administrations come and 
go. Some are simply rich and like to give 
parties. Some like the feeling of impor- 
tance from having top officials around 
them. And some keep scrapbooks and g0 
for the publicity that comes from enter- 
taining important people. 

All sorts of parties are to be fount. 
There are quiet ones that are never pu 
licized. And there are big affairs for 
which the publicity is arranged in at 
vance. There are’ other big affairs that 
never get into the newspapers. 

Mrs. Truxtun Beale gives candlelit par 
ties in the old Decatur house on Jacks 
Square, near the White House. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Low Bacon promotes lively discus 
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sions around her dinner table or at lawn 

parties at her place on F Street. Mrs. 

Robert Woods Bliss, who presided over 

Dumbarton Oaks before that show place 

was given to Harvard University, holds 

forth in Georgetown. And Mrs. Dwight 

Davis is a noted hostess. All of these are 

long-established. 

There are a few like Mrs. Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth, who prefer small parties 
and good conversation. There is much 
astringent talk of high-level politics 
around the table of her Massachusetts 
Avenue home. She is a daughter of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, was married 
in the White House to the late Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth, who was presiding 
over the House of Representatives when 
the Democrats won in 1930. 

Perhaps better known as hostesses are 

Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, wife of a former 
Ambassador to Russia, heiress to a ce- 
real fortune; Mrs. Robert Guggenheim, 
backed by copper millions; and Mrs. 
Morris Cafritz, whose funds come from 
Washington real estate. All of these are 
noted in Washington for the rich enter- 
itainments they have given. 
' The Davies place is one of the show 
spots. It is filled with curios collected in 
fravels about the world. Private hot- 
houses furnish the flowers. The dining 
toom will seat 75 persons. Mrs. Davies 
Keeps a card index of her guests, on 
which she notes the floral decorations, the 
food and the dinner partner. No guest 
ever sees the same floral decorations, is 
served the same food or draws the same 
dinner partner twice. 

» Some of these party givers, such as 
e Beales, Bacons, Dwight Davises, the 
mgworths, never did care much for the 
mocrats. They were a little uncom- 

fortable while the White House was oc- 

tupied by one. They feel much more at 
home in Washington now that the Re- 
publicans are back. 

The Davies and the Cafritz rise to 
prominence in the Washington social pic- 
ture came about in the Democratic years. 
But, like most people who rise to the 
top, they have been broad-minded. All 
through the Democratic years, they had 
members of both parties on their guest 
lists. This not only helped to produce 
provocative conversation, it was also a 
safeguard for the future. 

Wholly aside from these hostesses who 
draw their guests from Government of- 
ficialdom and the diplomatic corps, there 
is a tight inner circle of Washington 
Society that goes its own way, com- 
pletely ignoring the scramble of the out- 
siders. These are old-established families. 
Their ancestors have lived in Washing- 
ton for so long that they are called the 
Cave Dwellers. 

Not all of the Washington entertain- 

ing is done in private homes. Some of the 
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IN WASHINGTON, NEARLY EVERYBODY LIKES A PARTY 
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SPEAKER MARTIN IS SURROUNDED AT A DIPLOMATIC RECE 
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—Washington Post 


HAS A WORD FOR SECRETARY DULLES 


A SOCIALITE, A SENATOR AND AN AMBASSADOR CONV 
The new, Republican trend: white ties, tails, formality 


—Washington Post 
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Cabinet officers, like State Secretary 
Dulles and Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey, and Sherman Adams, As- 
sistant to the President, have taken pri- 
vate homes and will entertain there. But 
the Charles E, Wilsons and the Arthur 
Summerfields have moved into apart- 
ment hotels. 

Clubs. These latter, and many other 
Washington officials who live in apart- 
ments, do their entertaining in exclusive 
private clubs or in hotels. The Sulgrave 
Club and the 1925 F Street Club are fa- 
vorite spots for such parties. They pro- 
vide quiet rooms and good food and 
drink for members and their guests. 

Under the new Administration, there 
already have been cocktail parties for as 
many as 300 guests. The cost of such a 
party would run to from $3 to $5 for each 
person, or from $900 to $1,500. 

Quite a few Republicans are turning 
to their newly created Capitol Hill Club, 
located near the Capitol. One of the req- 
uisites for becoming a member of the 
club is the applicant’s Republicanism. 
The club has dining rooms and a small 
bar. Up to now it has been principally a 
luncheon club for Republican members 
of Congress and their guests. But it has 
ambitious plans. 

The club now has 600 members. It 
hopes to expand its membership to 5,000, 
with 2,000 of these from Washington and 
8,000 allocated among the States. The 
plans call for a big building to be erected 
to provide accommodations for the Re- 
publican National Committee and sleep- 
ing quarters for Republicans who come 
into the capital from out in the States. 

Hotels. Wholly aside from these 
phases of entertaining is the wide variety 
of partying that is done by business 


WHERE WASHINGTON RUBS ELBOWS: THE SULGRAVE CLUB, CAPITOL HILL CLUB, BACON HOUSE 
At parties in the capital, some come to lobby and some to relax 
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organizations, civic, professional and 
lobbying groups. These rent spacious 
quarters in the downtown hotels and 
invite guests by the hundreds. Congress- 
men, newspapermen, Government of- 
ficials are brought in and entertained and 
introduced to business officials or told 
about projects the organizations are try- 
ing to publicize. 

There has been virtually no letup in 
this business. Downtown hotels are run- 
ning full blast. The same old faces are 
showing up at their parties. One hotel 
is booked solid with big dinners for 
every Saturday night through April. The 
currents of Washington life here are 
flowing on in the same way. 

Tea. There have been a few parties 
at which real tea was served to Cabinet 
officers. But the custom has not yet 
caught on generally. There are just as 
many cocktail parties as ever. Caterers 
report no change in the liquor consump- 
tion at the parties they serve. But they 
are finding more formal entertaining 
than a year ago. Republicans are not 
quite as informal as Democrats were. 
More people wear white tie and tails. 

Changes are showing up in other ways, 
too. Long lunches are not so frequent. 
There is more emphasis on hard work. 
And this tends to cause parties, even by 
lesser officials, to end earlier. 

Government employes are getting to 
work earlier. Electric computers show 
that the peak of traffic across the Poto- 
mac bridges from Virginia into Washing- 
ton is 21 minutes earlier in the morning 
now than it was a few months ago. The 
homebound peak in the afternoon re- 
mains at about the same time. 

It is not just the seating arrangement 
at dinner parties that has been affected 
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by the shift in power that now favor 
Republicans. It reaches to such things as 
the numbers on automobile-license tags, 

Republicans, not Democrats, now are 
getting the low-numbered tags from the 
District of Columbia government. Ip 
Washington, low numbers go to persons 
of official importance. The low number 
sometimes help to head off a traffic 
ticket. Last year one went to an attomey 
who had been mentioned in society 
columns with Margaret Truman. This 
time very few Democrats will get them, 

Power. Thus, the whole range of 
Washington officialdom is affected by 
the rich, heady wine of power. Even 
men and women who have had wealth 
and social position in their own fields for 
years are affected by the glimpse they 
have caught of its operation on the m- 
tional scene. 

The wife of one of the new Cabinet 
officers, long used to wealth and society, 
went to Palm Beach for a stay. But, 
after a short time, she told her husband 
she was coming back to Washington. 

“She’s afraid she will miss something,” 
he told a friend. 

There are plenty of invitations piling 
up while she is away. Hostesses are 
eager to coax the new officials out to 
their parties. And they can be persist. 
ent. There are instances in which a 
Cabinet officer has received 30 invita- 
tions from the same hostess before final- 
ly going to one of her parties. 

No previous acquaintance with the 
hostess is necessary. Invitations are 
going to a Secretary of State, or a Su 
preme Court Justice, or a Senator, rather 
than to an individual. If worst comes to 
worst, the hostess will settle for a Repre- 
sentative. 
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SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN 


ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 





The STITCH IN TIME that helps a lot of customers 


How a famous surgical manufacturer 
“sewed up” their own distribution 


Davis & Geck, Inc. (a unit of Ameri- 


can Cyanamid Company) is a leading- 


Manufacturer of surgical sutures and 
other surgical specialties. Recently they 
considered two possible solutions to the 
problem of improving deliveries to their 
10,000 widely-scattered dealers and 
consumers. Should they start a re- 
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gional warehouse operation or try dis- 
tribution by air direct from their Brook- 
lyn plant? 

At the manufacturer’s request, 
American Airlines prepared an analysis 
of the two courses of action. Distribu- 
tion patterns were broken down. Fixed 
cost of warehousing and air delivery 
were compared. Result: Davis & Geck 
took a “stitch in time” and today are 
distributing by air freight. Not only do 


they anticipate substantial savings—but, 
even more important, their customers 
are already benefiting from the im- 
proved delivery service. 

If you have a distribution problem, 
why not see how airfreight can help 
you sew up customers? 

For further information, wire us col- 
lect: American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
Youn 27, “Ns ¥: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “. 


Amencas Leading Airline 
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CHANGING THE FARM POLICY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What can farmers expect 
from the new Administration? 

Will aid to farmers be cut? Will price supports 
continue? What about declining prices—will any- 
thing be done to turn them upward again? 

With the farm problem growing more compli- 
cated, editors of U.S. News & World Report in- 
vited to their conference room the man in the Ei- 
senhower Administration who knows most about 
the agricultural policies to be formulated, Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. The inter- 
view follows. 








EZRA TAFT BENSON is a farmer from way back— 
the son of Idaho pioneers and the grandson of 
Utah pioneers. He was born in 1899. He studied at 
Utah State Agricultural College, Brigham Young, 
Iowa and California universities. 

During the ’20s, Mr. Benson operated a farm 
in Idaho. In 1929 he joined the extension service of 
the University of Idaho, became economist and 
marketing specialist, and in 1931 head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics. From 1939 
until his present appointment, he has held top 
positions in the farm co-operative movement. 








Q Would you say, Secretary Benson, that there is 
a real farm problem at this time? 

A Of course there is a farm problem, and a very 
difficult one, and it involves the things that have 
transpired in the last 20 years. 

Q You mean the problem grows from acceptance of 
the theory that whatever problem the farmer has he 
must look to the Government to solve it? 

A I think that has been encouraged and it has 
grown across these years. Many farmers have been 
taking Government help against their own better 
judgment, contrary to their own conscience. When I 
made the loop around the country just before I was 
installed—and I did this deliberately, on my own, 
with just the desire to get acquainted and get the feel 
of the industry; I hadn’t been as close to it in recent 
years as I had been formerly—wherever I went and 
talked with small groups of farmers—there were usual- 
ly three or four, sometimes only one farmer—often 
they’d say, “Well, we’ve been taking these Govern- 
ment handouts, but we’ve never felt quite right about 
it—” 

Q Do you refer to the conservation payments? 

A Yes, particularly the payments for annual prac- 
tices, such as the application of fertilizer and lime— 

Q Doing things that they would normally do any- 
way? 

A Yes, doing what they would normally do in their 
own best interest as good farmers. 

Q What was the cost of that program? 

A About 250 million was assigned to the Secretary 
to use for those payments, and about 40 per cent of 
that goes to the direct annual payments for applica- 
tion of fertilizer and lime. The rest was for what they 
call more permanent improvements, such as building 
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fences, terracing, building small reservoirs, and other 
such developments. 

Q Was that the main type of subsidy? 

A No, there are many others, but that’s the one 
that they seem to resist in their own minds more. 
“Why pay me for applying fertilizer when I’ve done 
it all my life as a good farm practice?” Some of them 
came up proudly and told me of checks which they 
had sent back to the Government—that is, the Gov- 
ernment check had come, they had cashed it, then 
made out their own check and reimbursed the Gov- 
ernment. In some cases, they showed me the letter 
they had written, a copy of the letter, sending the Gov- 
ernment check back, refusing to accept it at all. 

Q Have you found that to be a widespread practic 
—sending checks back? 

A No, I suppose it isn’t widespread. I didn’t see 4 
mass of farmers on this loop around the country, but 
there were several such instances among those I did 
see. 

Q Did the Government accept those checks? 

A Yes. Some of them showed the letter they had 
received from the Government, saying, “Your checl 
has gone back into the Government,” or something 0] 
the sort. 

Q Do any farmers favor these payments? 

A I guess the majority of them do now. I think a 
higher percentage of them do now than when the pro- 
gram first started. 

Q Is that a type of program that could be don 
away with? 

A I think it’s one we have to look at very carefully 
and critically. 

Q People have been noticing lately that food 
prices are coming down, and that has been welcome 
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Opposition to Government Handouts... Return to Supply 


And Demand in Markets . . . Aim=—Stabilization of Prices 


news. Is that in your bailiwick, too, to get food prices 
down? 

A We don’t have to worry about that. That’s the old 
operation of supply and demand. Then, too, there has 
been the removal of certain inflationary pressures. 
First of all, it has been announced that we are going 
to balance the budget, and we raised the discount rate. 
We have begun certain things that tend in the other 
direction, that are not inflationary. 

Q There is a sincere desire to balance the budget? 

A Oh, absolutely! I think the President meant ex- 
actly what he said. 

Q To return to a free market as the governor of 
prices? 

A Yes, in large measure. That doesn’t mean that 
there won’t be need for some control of some of the 
strategic materials. But, generally speaking, there 
will be a taking off of controls and aiming toward a 
free market that will let prices adjust to supply and 
demand. : 

Q In Agriculture, how would that apply—ulti- 
mately getting rid of supports, perhaps? 

A Eventually I hope we can get agriculture on its 
own feet so it won’t have to depend so greatly on price 
supports. At least we should get away from a rigid 
system of high supports. 

Q Isn’t it, however, basic that the farmer cannot 
possibly be protected against speculative raids, and 
he must have some form of marketing aid to protect 
him? 

A Yes. Of course, farming is a very hazardous oc- 
cupation. The mechanization of agriculture has 
placed the farm in a rather hazardous position. 
There was a time when the farm was largely used to 
sustain the family. The average farmer’s family ate a 
great part of what he grew. I forget the exact figures, 
but back in the ’80s each farm worker grew enough to 
feed himself and about five others, and now he grows 
enough to feed himself and 14 others. The output per 
man has greatly increased with the mechanization of 
agriculture, and with that mechanization he has not 
only increased his output, but his occupation has be- 
come more hazardous because he is dependent upon 
people outside to get his supplies and— 

Q And to buy his products? 

A And to buy his products, yes. He is dependent 
upon the market, not the farm. 

Q He is an individual trying to sell in a market 
where the person who buys is often a big corpora- 
tion or somebody much stronger than he? 

A That’s right. You see, generally speaking, the 
farmer sells at wholesale and buys at retail. 
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Q So the theory is that he should be protected 
against sudden drops in prices? 

A Yes. Of course, the weather is a big factor and 
brings sudden swings from surpluses to short crops, 
which brings great fluctuations in prices. 

Q Have you ever thought out just what the Goven- 
ment function would have to be in marketing on a 
long-range policy? 

A One of the very important things is research and 
education. It seems to me that these are very basic to 
the welfare of our entire economy. 

Q What about in marketing specifically? 

A I mean research and education in the field of 
marketing. 

Q Would you have the Government organize co- 
operatives? 

A No, but they could conduct research into mech- 
anism of marketing, making our marketing system 
more efficient, more effective, reducing the strife that 
exists between the producer and consumer, improv- 
ing the whole marketing mechanism. That requires a 
lot of research, and after you get the basic research, 
it requires education to get people to adopt the 
practices. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q Wouldn't you still need some mechanism to tem- 
per sharp price fluctuations? 

A Price supports can be used to prevent undue 
distress on the farmers. That is justified not only as a 
protection to the food-producing plant but also to 
the consumer so that he will have an adequate food 
supply. 

Q Because, if the price drops too low, farmers 
might be discouraged from producing? 

A Right. Generally speaking, if you can have a 
fairly stable price level, you can have a greater as- 
surance of a stable food supply, and that should be of 
interest to consumers as well as producers. 

Q If you have any form of price control, wouldn't 
you then have to have production control? 

A That would depend upon where you fix the 
price. If you have high price supports, it is almost 
inevitable that you will get heavy production on some 
of the markets, in which event, unless the Govern- 
ment is going to take tremendous losses, you will 
have to control acreage or set market quotas, one or 
the other, or both. I have seen that repeatedly. With 
some items it is very hard to control even with limited 
price supports. Take our situation today in corn. We 
had an enormous crop this past year, with a substan- 
tial carry-over. We have corn on hand now that is 
more than four years old. 


New Plan on Grain Storage 

Q The Government has? 

A Government-owned corn under Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Much of that corn is reaching the 
point where it’s “going out of condition,” as we’d say. 
And yet, if we put it on the market, people who own 
corn immediately complain that we are depressing 
the market. The producers will always agree as long 
as you are buying corn and taking it off the market. 
That’s the honeymoon period. But, when you start 
feeding it out into the market again, that’s where you 
get into difficulties. Then you get this deterioration, 
and if it goes on long enough you get the destruction 
of the corn and the loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. We have adopted a new policy—and I don’t 
understand why it has never been practiced before. 
Hereafter we’re going to buy and sell corn and turn 
our stocks. We’ve always been buying only and hold- 
ing and selling the same corn back into the market. 
But now we plan to buy corn, for example, and as 
soon as that corn approaches the point where it might 
start deterioration, we will sell it and buy fresh corn 
to replace it. 

In that way, I feel sure we can save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for the Government—in that one oper- 
ation alone—even though we may have to maintain 
high stocks, by revolving corn and other such hold- 
ings and keeping them in condition to avoid these 
heavy losses in deterioration. 


Q Aren’t you likely with support operations to 
hold the price at a fixed point, however, and prevent the 
working of a free market which you seek to restore? 

A We have no choice. The support price is set at 90 
per cent of parity. We can’t do anything to change 
that. Congress has set that. We could go along and just 
keep buying the corn and, if the market didn’t permit 
the selling of it, just let it deteriorate. But it is never 
popular to destroy food. We did that with potatoes— 
we destroyed them, and we have never heard the last 
of it. 


Reserves in Case of a Drought 

Q Didn't that come to millions of dollars? 

A Almost half a billion. And we could do the same 
thing again with some of the other perishables. But in 
the case of grain and some of these things that you 
can keep for three or four years, you can, by turning 
them over again and again, at least avoid much of the 
loss. You’d still have a lot of loss of storage and 
handling and so forth, but the real loss would be min- 
imized. Then, if we should have a year when we have a 
serious drought, we could pour products back into the 
market immediately, so long as you didn’t feed it 
back to the point where the price would drop below 
90 per cent of parity. 

Q Can we do that with butter? 

A It has never been done, but we are exploring 
that possibility right now. We’ve had a dairy group 
in on that problem. Butter has been supported at 90 
per cent of parity, and I am now faced with the terrible 
responsibility of announcing the support for butter 
for the ensuing year, beginning in April. [Secretary 
Benson announced on February 27 that prices of dairy 
products would be supported at 90 per cent of parity 
for a year starting April 1, with the understanding that 
the dairy industry would get to work immediately on 
programs to reduce support purchases. ] 

Q How many millions of dollars are you investing 
in butter? 

A It was about a million dollars a day for a time. 
It varies. The Government has nearly 75 million 
pounds of butter in storage. There have been times 
when we have had much more than that, and that 
doesn’t mean that it won’t move out. But it is rather 
serious, coming at this time of the year just before we 
get to the flush period. It is usual to buy and store 
during the flush period. 

Q How much have you tied up in wheat loans and 
cotton loans? 

A I don’t know offhand. When we came into office, 
there were about a billion dollars invested in com- 
modities of all kinds under CCC. There are loans on 
additional commodities to the amount of about 4 
billion and a half. 

Q And you are required to support prices this yeat 
and next year? 
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A Yes, a fixed 90 per cent, for the so-called basic 
commodities. 

Q If 90 per cent of parity is a profitable price, 
shouldn’t the whole parity form be re-examined? 
Isn’t it supposed to be a price to help a man break 
even? 

A Parity is not based on breaking even. It is a 
price to return to the farmer the same relative pur- 
chasing power that he had in 1910-14. 

Q Aren’t you making an argument, really, for a 
retention of some form of price support? Aren’t you 
saying that for the drought years it would be 
desirable to have some surpluses to steady the 
market? 

A I think it is always a good thing to have a rea- 
sonable carry-over. In wheat, as I remember, we used 
to carry over about 200 or 300 million bushels. 

Q But we now have what? 

A Much more—about 560 million by July 1. 

Q And isn’t the foreign market drying up? 

A Yes, the foreign market has dropped off con- 
siderably. Some of the foreigners cannot buy un- 
less they get dollars, and they can’t get dollars 
unless we give them to them or allow them to sell 
more to us. 

Q And we’ve been subsidizing the export of wheat, 
haven’t we? 

A We have been operating under a wheat agree- 
ment, selling wheat at $1.80 per bushel. Meanwhile, 
we’ve been supporting the price of wheat at 90 per 
cent of parity under law. To meet the gap between 
the $1.80 and our price, we’ve had to pay a subsidy of 
around 63 cents per bushel. 

Q How much in the aggregate does that mean? 

A During the four years that that has been in oper- 
ation, it has averaged almost 150 million dollars a 
year. 


How Foreign Policy Affects Farms 

Q But if we hadn't sold it, wouldn’t we have had 
to keep it? 

A If the price had gone low enough, a lot of it 
would have gone into feed for livestock. There you 
tun into another problem because our foreign neigh- 
bors say, “Surely, you wouldn’t give your wheat to 
livestock when people need it to consume as food!” 
So there is that angle. It’s all tied up with our for- 
eign policy. 

Q Why not use that food as a weapon—in the Far 
East, for instance? 

A We've been doing some of that. There are repre- 
sentatives of 46 nations meeting here right now. They 
are trying to negotiate a wheat agreement that would 
provide for the sale of this food at some figure which 
they feel they can pay. At the same time, we are 
obligated to pay our bill of 90 per cent of parity. This 
means the difference between the price we agree upon 
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with the foreign countries and the 90 per cent of 
parity we have to make up in a subsidy. Last year 
that amounted to around 65 cents a bushel. I doubt if 
the Congress will support that. large an appropria- 
tion in the future—150 million dollars a year. So we 
are hoping that we will be able to negotiate an agree- 
ment on a level that will cut the cost of the subsidy 
more than in half. What the outcome is going to be, 
we don’t know yet. 


World Market for Wheat 

Q What is the world price for wheat? 

A There really is no free world price now because 
so much of it is done by contracts between govern- 
ments. 

Q What did the British buy the Canadian crop for? 

A For $1.80. There are four exporters under the 
agreement. We are the largest, Canada is next, and 
then comes Australia, and France exports about 4 mil- 
lion bushels. Then, on the other hand, there are 42 im- 
porters. And so these four exporters are negotiating 
with the 42 importers. 

Q What if the importing countries say, “Well, we 
cannot do business with you, Mr. Benson. We will 
have to do it elsewhere”? 

A That is a possibility, in which event, we will 
probably have a world market for wheat. - 

Q Are you going to have to spend a great deal more 
than Truman’s budget to support prices? Aren’t you 
going to be forced into it by the market situation? 

A That we can’t tell yet. It is certainly going to be 
a very important factor. 

Q Doesn't it depend upon the size of the crops? 

A Yes, and the outlook for winter wheat is very 
poor because of the drought in many of the States. 
And we don’t know what the spring wheat crop will 
be. It depends upon what kind of winter we have, 
what kind of moisture we get in the spring. In all 
probability, the spring wheat crop will be somewhat 
lower. We have had over 10 years of exceptionally 
heavy crops. Moisture conditions have been favorable. 
That is an almost unheard-of fact, to have over 10 
years in a row of high yield. Some people think we 
are in for serious dry years, and if we do go into a 
serious dry year, if might be a good thing to have our 
bin full. 

Q I noticed you have told the cotton people to 
make a cut of 18 per cent in their acreage compared 
with ’52. Would you call that education? 

A Yes. 

Q In other words, you know what the market pros- 
pects are and that in order to get better prices they 
will have to cut their acreage. That is a voluntary con- 
trol by appeal and exhortation rather than by im- 
position, isn’t it? You wouldn’t favor the Govern- 
ment’s actually applying acreage restrictions? 

(Continued on next page) 
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A I would hope that we could get away from acre- 
age control. In the first place, it is very, very difficult. 
Farmers generally resent it. They don’t like to have 
you come out and tell them how many acres they 
can grow, and penalize them if they overplant. 
Then you have the possibility of marketing allot- 
ments. They don’t like that, either. If you can pre- 
sent the facts to them, and get them to make the 
decisions by their own volition in the light of those 
facts, and get some reduction that way, that is always 
easier and smoother and better. Of course, that’s 
the aim of our whole outlook program of the Depart- 
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HOGS FATTENING ON CORN 
“Nobody likes to feed hogs just for the fun of it’ 


ment of Agriculture—to give the farmer the very 
best information we can in advance in the hope that 
information will tend to influence him in the right 
direction. They will make more profits by adjusting 
their production in line with the anticipated demand. 

There is another type of outlook. We have had 
farmer and industry representatives in and discussed 
future prospects with them—went over the figures, 
and they agreed to needed adjustments. That is the 
approach we are emphasizing. We are not trying to 
build programs in the Department of Agriculture, 
and then call in representatives to rubber-stamp the 
programs. We are calling in the representatives of 
farmers and industry representatives and saying to 
them: “This is your industry. It looks like it’s sick, 
and this is what we think is wrong with it. We want 
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you to help find a solution. What shall be done? 
What is the best program?” We have already taken 
that procedure with both the cotton and dairy people. 

Q But you are required, at the same time, to sup- 
port cotton at 90 per cent parity, aren’t you? 

A By law, yes. 

Q Isn't that a rather profitable price? 

A For some farmers. If the production reaches a 
certain point even under that support program, then 
the Secretary must impose controls, and that is what 
we are trying to avoid. Acreage controls would cost 
the Government a lot of money. We have just had an 
estimate that it would cost 6 million dollars just to 
start to get ready for acreage controls—to get the 
forms printed and effect the organization necessary. 
Six million dollars just to get ready! 

Q Do you think that 90 per cent is too high a level 
of price supports? 

A I think there is real danger in a fixed support 
price at a high level, because it prevents adjustments 
in production, shifting from one crop or livestock en- 
terprise to another the way you will on free markets. 
Let me give you one example: The support price for 
corn has been 90 per cent. As a result, on some farms 
it has been more profitable to sell corn to the Govern- 
ment at the support level than to feed it to hogs. 
Normally, almost half of our corn is fed to hogs. Be- 
cause it has been more profitable to turn it over to the 
Government, farmers have been selling their hogs, and 
so our hog numbers have been drastically cut. The 
farmer always makes such decisions. I’ve fed hogs and 
I’ve grown corn. You have a brood sow here and a crop 
of corn out there, and you say to yourself: “Shall I 
raise a bunch of pigs and feed the corn to them, or 
shall I sell the brood sow and sell the corn?” Nobody 
likes to feed hogs for just the fun of it. There is a lot 
of work involved. If you can make more money selling 
the corn, then you are not going to feed hogs, no mat- 
ter how many years you have been feeding hogs. And 
so, under this high support for corn and no support for 
hogs, the hog population has declined and the farmers 
have sold their corn to the Government. It disturbed 
that old corn-hog ratio that we have had so many 
years in the corn belt. 

Q When you set the support price of butter, are 
you looking at the butter situation alone, or are 
you taking into account the same considerations 
that you would take into account in determining 
the supports on the other crops on which you will 
have to set supports next year? Is the butter case a test 
case of your attitude toward supports next year, or is 
it a case, pure and simple, of the butter situation 
alone? 

A It is not necessarily a test of my attitude toward 
supports. We look at butter along with other milk 
products, and also at the whole situation. We keep in 
mind, too, that costs of the dairymen are very high 
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at the present time; that the law has set 90 per cent 
of parity for the basic commodities. 

We want to be fair to dairymen. This group has in- 
dicated a willingness to try and work out a program to 
take care,of themselves, if we give them another year 
to do it, which is the most heartening thing that came 
out of our conferences. They said, “We don’t want 
Government supports. We would like to try and 
work out, with the help of the Department, a pro- 
gram of our own.” 

We have explored the possibility of soliciting the 
support of retailers and other distributors in launch- 
ing a campaign to help move more butter into con- 
sumption. There is a possibility that the Army will 
take greater quantities. There are various ways of 
helping to reduce Government purchases. These are 
methods that have not been used enough in past 
years. 

There was a time, before we got into all these 
support programs when, if you had a surplus, you 
would go to the National Association of Grocers or 
the National Association of Food Chains and you’d 
get them to put on a special campaign to move the 
surplus, through advertising and through featuring 
certain products in surplus. We accomplished a great 
deal that way, and I think we need to return to such 
teamwork and get the great distribution agencies to 
co-operate in selling a surplus of any particular 
item, rather than running to the Government every 
time there is a little difficulty. 

Q Are those the lines the industry people were 
talking about when they said they’d like to work out a 
program of their own? 

A That’s part of it. They have in mind something 
more than that to even out the peaks and valleys. 
Probably a program of storage, which would be 
financed by industry itself. s 

Q Isn't the dairy industry in real trouble, looking 
into the future, with oleomargarine as a competitor 
and synthetic ice cream, and all the other things? 

A Certainly they face some difficult problems. I 
have watched it very closely. The trend of butter 
consumption, of course, has declined for many years 
and margarine use has gone up. Vegetable fats are 
now being used in ice cream and in: other products 
which once used butter almost exclusively. 

On the other hand, we’ve had an increase in popula- 
tion. The consumption of fluid milk has increased, and 
the consumption of powdered milk has increased. I be- 
lieve the per capita consumption of cheese has shown 
some increase. It is not a fixed position, with new prod- 
ucts and methods coming along. 

We're getting quite a consumption now of powdered 
whole milk, powdered skim milk. Families are using 
it to reconstitute fluid milk, in place of using the nat- 
ural product. The people producing and selling fluid 
milk are worried about that trend. I know families in 


this city who are not buying whole milk. They buy 
powdered milk and add water to it—reconstitute it. 

Q What about import quotas on dairy products? 

A That again ties into our foreign policy. It seems 
rather unreasonable to be paying heavy subsidies to 
our own producers, and yet permit imports of com- 
peting products from other countries. At the same 
time, when you have a high support program and have 
an artificial price, you might say, it naturally attracts 
commodities from other countries like a magnet. So if 
we have a high price here, pegged by supports, an arti- 
ficial price you might say, it will tend to attract com- 
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modities from other countries. The next thing that is 
proposed, of course, is import quotas and tariffs. 

Q You have been studying agricultural policy a 
good many years, haven’t you? 

A I have given some thought to it for a good many 
years. I never dreamed I would have to face it as I am 
facing it now, but I’ve always been vitally interested. 
Of course, we’ve had a lot of debate and discussion of 
farm policy ever since the early 1930s, as you know. 

Q The ’20s, as a matter of fact— 

A Yes. We had the old McNary-Haugen bill under 
consideration then. 

Q And you've taken an interest in the debate all 
through? 

A Yes. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q Were you in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill? 

A It never seemed very practical to me. The objec- 
tive was all right. 

Q How do you find the farm organizations today 
lining up on what should be agricultural policy? Do 
most of them favor getting rid of supports? 

A The major farm organizations favor flexible sup- 
ports. 

Q That means 75 to 90 per cent of parity? 

A Yes, it may go down as low as 60 for some crops. 

Q Is that your point of view, too, sir? 

A I’m inclined to think if we’re going to have sup- 
ports, we should have some flexibility so as to encour- 
age shifts in production. If you don’t have flexibility, 
the trend will be to prevent those shifts. 

Q You mean you have to go on producing things we 
don’t need? 

A And accumulating supplies in other products 
which are depressed. 


Views of Farm Organizations 

Q Is it fair to say that you favor some form of flex- 
ible price supports, as a long-range policy? 

A Farmers need some protection and our food sup- 
ply needs safeguards. Price supports to prevent dis- 
tress and disaster are very useful. That applies to 
farmers and also to consumers. It protects the food 
supply of consumers and prevents undue suffering on 
the part of farmers. 

Q Could those apply to more than the six basic 
crops? 

A Yes, they might well apply to others, if they were 
flexible supports which would permit the farmer to 
choose. In other words, use supports more or less as in- 
surance, and not as a guarantee of a profit. It’s pretty 
hard for the Government to guarantee the farmer 
profits. 

Q Do you see any feasible way of extending sup- 
ports to livestock? 

A Frankly, I do not. Are you speaking of live ani- 
mals, or meats? 

Q Either one. 

A No, in the first place, the industry doesn’t want it. 
They have expressed themselves very vigorously on it. 

Q The cattle people never have wanted supports? 

A No, they never have wanted supports. They want 
a free market where they can take their chances. Our 
cattle numbers are very high—a bit too high. The 
livestock people themselves have admitted the num- 
bers are too high. Of course, it’s always possible to 
have a decrease in prices. 

Cheaper beef is a good thing from the standpoint of 
the consumer. It just had to come, in my judgment— 
prices of cattle just couldn’t continue upward all the 
time. There are a number of contributing factors. No 
doubt, the main thing has been the excessive cattle 
numbers. There is an abundance of corn. When there 
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is an abundance of corn there is a tendency to feed 
cattle to heavier weights. 

Q And then the retail price was slow to fall, too, 
wasn't it? 

A There is always a lag between the prices of the 
raw product, the prices at the farm, and prices at the 
retail store. 

Q Why is that? 

A Raw materials usually go up first—farm products 
usually go up first, but they usually come down first, 
also. 

Q Has the price of meat reflected entirely this situ- 
ation? 

A It hasn’t reflected it entirely yet, but it is re- 
flecting it somewhat. The last three or four weeks have 
shown quite a decrease, as you know, or at least your 
wife knows, in meat prices at the retail level. As a re- 
sult there have been very heavy purchases of meat by 
comparison. We have had reports that meat sales have 
given some retail stores and chain stores an increase 
from 30 to 100 per cent in the last two weeks, com- 
pared to the previous two weeks. In addition, many 
retail stores have been pushing the consumption of 
meat in their advertising. We’ve encouraged that, and 
that has helped increase the use of meat. 

In addition it is just natural for a groceryman who 
has been almost ashamed to advertise meats because 
the prices have been so high, to push beef sales now 
that all of a sudden prices are down low where people 
can afford beef. You’ve noticed that some stores have 
been running almost full-page ads on meats, and the 
consumption has greatly increased. That is all to 
the good. That helps to stabilize the market. 

Q Does it look as though it is stabilized? 

A I think it is. 


Influences on Meat Prices 

Q Do your people feel that over the next year there 
won't be serious further declines? 

A That depends a lot on the purchasing power of 
the consumers, the employment situation, business ac- 
tivity and related factors, and also what happens to 
cattle numbers. Usually the decline in meat prices is 
reflected somewhat later in a decrease in cattle num- 
bers, and we will eventually see cattle numbers de- 
cline somewhat. When prices go down too low, farmers 
don’t keep as many breeding cows as otherwise. 

Q After Korea there was an immense demand for 
beef, wasn’t there, that pushed prices up? 

A Yes, there was an unusual demand, and that no 
doubt was the stimulus to increasing the cattle num- 
bers. 

Q And now there is an abundance of beef? 

A Yes. 

Q If you have flexible price supports for farm com- 
modities, who will determine which commodity gets 
90 per cent and which 75 per cent? 
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A As the 1948 bill was written, it provided for flex- 
ible supports at minimum rates, and a formula was 
worked out so that at certain amounts there would be 
one support; at another amount, another support—the 
flexible arrangement provided a schedule of minimum 
rates with discretion in the Secretary to go above 
such rates up to 90 per cent after taking into consider- 
ation certain specified factors. 

Q It wasn’t then altogether the judgment of the 
Secretary which determined it? 

A He had some discretion. 

Q Did that go into operation? 

A No. It was superseded by the law of 1949, as 
amended, which makes price supports mandatory at 
90 per cent of parity for the basic commodities 
through 1954 crops. 


Who Complains on Farm Policy 

Q How would you evaluate the criticism you have 
been getting lately—is it uninformed or informed, and 
also, would you say that it is coming from people 
who are trying to retain the old system of rushing in 
and supporting everything, or what? 

A It’s a difficult thing to analyze because the senti- 
ment you get here in Washington is not representative 
of the country. 

Q Are you getting letters from the dirt farmers? 

A Yes, hundreds of them. 

Q Is there a complaint? 

A The sentiment is 15 to 1 by actual count in 
support of the position I took in my speech at St. 
Paul, in which, briefly, I indicated that support 
prices should be used as insurance or protection 
against disaster, and not as a means of guaranteeing 
profit. They should be at a level that would per- 
mit adjustment, shifting from one enterprise to 
another. 

Q Do you think that that is an uripopular position? 

A It was with certain people at the time I made the 
speech in St. Paul. I doubt if it is as unpopular now. 

Q Why is that? 

A Because people back in the country are express- 
ing themselves and we're getting the word in Wash- 
ington. 

Q Do you mean it was unpopular among politicians 
at the time you gave the speech, or unpopular among 
farmers themselves? 

A I don’t think it was unpopular among the farm- 
ers. This opposition that we’ve heard here in Wash- 
ington has come largely, of course, from those opposed 
to the Administration. And in the main it was based 
on the taking of one or two sentences out of context, 
and playing those up. 

Q For instance? 

A For instance, they took out the words that sup- 
ports should be used as protection against disaster. 
They emphasized the word “disaster’—that I wasn’t 
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going to help out at all until a farmer had met with 
“disaster.” Of course, I did use the word “disaster”— 
a protection against disaster—that’s different. And 
then they took one or two other sentences out, but 
those parts of the speech were almost direct quotations 
from a policy statement which had been released 10 
days before, which was developed by the 14-man ad- 
visory committee, which had been checked with the 
heads of the farm organizations, which had been 
checked by certain people on the Hill, and to which 
we had no opposition expressed at that time. Some- 
times you can release something in a policy statement, 
but if you say the same thing in a speech—it is picked 
up. 

Q Do you have that policy statement? 

A Yes. 

Q It would be interesting to read it— 

A “Price supports should provide insurance against 
disaster to the farm producing plant, and help to 
stabilize national food supplies. But price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a 
balanced supply in terms of demand, and which en- 
courage uneconomic production and result in continu- 
ing heavy surpluses and subsidies should be avoided. 
Our efforts should be to reorient our present national 
policies and programs so that they will contribute to 
the development of a prosperous and productive agri- 
culture within our free-enterprise system.” 

Now that is the paragraph that brought most of the 
fire. 


Approval for St. Paul Speech 

Q And you really quoted from that in your speech? 
And was that made public prior to the time of your 
speech? 

A Ten days before. 

Q And was printed in the press? 

A I don’t know how much, but I am sure it was 
printed in many places. And it was sent to Congress, 
to both agricultural committees and the subcommit- 
tees on appropriations. The 14-man committee, which 
represents a pretty good cross-section of the industry, 
all approved in general the policy statement. It was 
read by the heads of some of the farm organizations 
and they approved. 

Q Have any of the people who approved it been 
reversing themselves now, that you know of? 

A Oh, no. You mean those who approved it orig- 
inally? 

Q Yes. 

A No. I think some of those who were in opposition, 
after reading the speech, are now in sympathy with 
the speech. In fact, I had one person tell me only to- 
night he was sorry he spoke out as he did in opposi- 
tion because he had since read the speech and can’t 
find anything wrong with it. 

(Continued on next page) 





... ‘There are hazards in farming you can’t find in industry’ 


Q Isn’t there a feeling now, Mr. Secretary, that 
wage rates are a good deal more rigid than they’ve 
ever been and that prices of manufactured goods for 
that reason are also more rigid, and that the farmers 
are going to suffer unduly if their prices operate too 
much on a free market? 

A There is some of that feeling. Of course, the wage 
earner has his minimum wage and that is one of the 
arguments used—that the farmer should have a mini- 
mum price—and a low, flexible support farm price 
might be considered a minimum price. A price which 
would at least protect him against destruction—disas- 
ter, as we put it. 
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EXPLAINING ACREAGE CONTROL 
“Farmers generally resent it’’ 


Q But he has this characteristic of being unable to 
control his production, in the same way that industry 
can— 

A Yes, he does. He has the hazard of the weather. 
He can’t control that, and there are hazards in farm- 
ing that you don’t find in industry. 

Q If prices are down he has to produce more, 
doesn’t he? 

A There is a tendency for the farmer to go right on 
producing. If he cuts down his production, his costs 
will mount per pound or bushel. So he really has no 
choice but to maintain production. 

Q But, until today, the farmer really hasn't been 
hurt, has he? 

A You mean with this decline in prices? 
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Q Yes. I mean a few cattle growers have been hurt, 
but not the farmer— 


A_It hasn’t been so much the cattle growers as the 






cattle feeders. The livestock people who sold their | 
feeder cattle, the farmers and ranch-cattle people, par- 7 
ticularly, got a pretty fair price for them. And the ~ 


cattle feeders had put a lot of high-priced feed in their | 


cattle and they have suffered because the decline has % 


taken place largely since they bought feeders or 
started feeding last fall. 


Q The corn-hog farmer is rather prosperous still,” 


isn’t he? 

A Recently hog prices have been increasing, but 
this past year has not been a good one for hog farm- 
ers. Of course, there has been a slight decline over all 
in the price picture that extends back a few years, 
Yes, that’s right. It has been a rather gradual de- 
cline. And that’s a rather strange thing—that criti- 


ae. 


cism should be directed against this Administration — 


which has been in office only about 30 days, when the © 


price decline has been under way for two years. 

Q The big dip in cattle prices actually occurred 
months ago? 

A That’s right. 

Q And no one said a thing about it? 

A Well, it’s understandable when you remember it’s 
politics, in part at least. 

Q Do you think you have won your first round with 
your critics, Mr. Secretary? 

A I don’t know—I haven’t thought of it in those 
terms. I didn’t know I was going to have a round. | 
just spoke out in what I believe and have always be- 
lieved in, and what I have said many times, not as 
Secretary of Agriculture. I still believe in the prin- 
ciples we have stated, and I believe that the President 
believes them. There are a lot of people in the Con- 
gress that believe the principles and policies who have 
not said so. 

Q And many farmers believe them? 

A Yes, many farmers believe in what we have said 
and done. 

And I believe that the ideas that I have emphasized 
will prevail. It may be that in speaking out as I did 
at St. Paul—and I didn’t realize I was speaking out so 
sharply—it may not have been timed as well as it 
might have been from a political standpoint. I am not 
schooled in politics. 

Q Were you very much surprised at the reaction? 

A Yes, I was, because Senator Thye was there and 
introduced me, and after I made the speech I got 4 
fine ovation from the 3,000 farmers who were there. 
livestock people and grain farmers. Senator Thye was 
very high in his praise and said the speech had every- 
thing you could ask for. The press reports I saw the 
next day out there were all that anyone could ask 
for. Then I get back here to Washington to find I 


(Continued on page 35) 
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This engine ki ls itself off 


to make yours live longer 


I -_ you see the instrument panel of our engine dura- 
bility test room at the new General Motors Technical 
Center in Detroit. 


And to our engineers it’s as exciting as the control board 
of a “spaceship” is to a young TV fan. 


For they have been spending years of study to determine 
just what elements of design, just what materials and 
combinations of material make an engine wear longer. 


And with this new equipment—they are able to extend 
their knowledge even further. 


Take the engine beyond the glass panel. It is being forced 
through the whole life span of an engine in a matter 
of days. 


la 


/ 
f “Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car” 





GM ENGINEERING | 


..PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 
.. PATTERNS TOMORROWS 
PROMISE Sy 














And while this “guinea pig” engine works itself to death 
— those instruments are writing its detailed scientific 
biography. 

By studying this “biography” and hundreds of others, 
our engineers are able to improve the wearing qualities 
of a motorcar engine. And add more lasting value to 
your GM car. 


Here, then, is a typical example of the way GM engi- 
neers make use of every available material, every practical 
method—even develop new materials and new methods— 
to build better, more economical products for you. In 
fact, it is this continuous engineering ingenuity and 
resourcefulness which make the key to a General Motors 
car—your key to greater value. 


GenerRAL Motors 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher »* GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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From the mine... to the fertilizer manufacturing plant... 

back to the soil! Potash and phosphate, two of the primary 

plant food nutrients, are mined and refined by International and 

On the way back compounded with other materials to make the complete fertilizers 
crops need for a healthy start, vigorous growth and large yields. 

to the March is a busy month at Jnternational’s twenty-six fertilizer 
manufacturing plants in the nation’s major crop-producing 

good earth area from Maine to Texas and Florida to Minnesota. For farmers 
are loading their trucks now with huge tonnages of International 

Fertilizers . . . quality fertilizers with the correct balance of nour- 

ishing plant foods, prepared in locally recommended grades for 


spring application to a wide variety of food, feed and fiber crops. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE +> POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 





..- ‘Some of the meat grading was not too good’ 


was being torn limb from limb—it was a surprise, of 
course. 

Q I saw one news story which said you got a chilly 
reaction from the audience out there. 

A I hope I always get the kind of reaction the 
audience gave. It was very warm. I had hundreds of 
people swarming around me afterward. There was no 
evidence that I could detect of coolness. My host, 
Mr. Carnes, chairman of the meeting, was delighted 
at the response. I enjoyed the meeting very much. It 
was a very excellent audience to talk to. The Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature of the State of Minnesota 
were there. 

Q I have heard a lot of adverse comments from 
politicians and members of Congress, but I haven't 
heard any from farm groups—have you been aware of 
any adverse comments from farm groups? 

A Not that I know of. 

Q The Farmers Union hasn't spoken out against it, 
has it? 

A No, but I would assume the leadership of the 
Farmers Union would probably be opposed to some 
of the things I said. 

Q The Farm Bureau favored it? 

A I think so. The Grange and the National Council, 
I think, were all in favor of the address. I have had 
many letters—I mentioned they are about 15 to 1 in 
favor. Practically all editorials have been most favor- 
able. ; 

Q Those letters, were they inspired? 

A No, they were not inspired letters—you can tell. 
I had five and a half years’ experience in Washington 
as head of a national farm organization and letters 
that are inspired usually follow a pattern. There was 
no pattern in these—they were written in long hand, 
some with pen, some with pencil, some of them hardly 
legible. A 

Q Isn't it pretty unusual for farmers to sit down 
and write you a letter? 

A I don’t think so. I checked with some of the 
people who do sampling and they say that usually 
you get more gripe letters. 

Q They only write us when they complain— 

A Yes, that’s the more common thing. We certain- 
ly didn’t ask for any letters—but we are glad to 
see them. The response has been remarkable. 
Apparently farmers started. writing letters after the 
attack in Congress—not right after the speech, 
but after the attacks. It seemed to stir them up 
and they sat down and wrote the letters of encourage- 
ment. 

Q What is the situation on meat grading now? 
Housewives are showing some concern about that— 

A You see we hadn’t had compulsory meat grading 
before OPS. Some of the packers have done their own 
grading. We have had, of course, inspection—sanitary 
inspection. Meat had to meet certain standards. 
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Q That just assures against disease and unsanitary 
conditions? 

A Yes. A packer might have U.S. grade stamps if 
he wished them, and he had to pay for them, as I 
recall—pay for the actual cost of grading. 

Under compulsory grading, or under price controls, 
grading was made compulsory. Some of it was not 
very good quality grading. In the first place, they had 
to bring in a lot of men, some of whom were not ex- 
perienced graders. So it was a great undertaking, and 
I was sympathetic with the price-control people. To 
impose compulsory grading overnight was a great 


FEDERAL GRADING OF MEAT 
. » » some housewives miss it 


undertaking, and it was bound to be fraught with 
some difficulties. So some of the grading was not too 
good, and some of the operators no doubt got certain 
advantages from the grading. 

And some of the housewives got in the habit of buy- 
ing meat that had been graded, who had never bought 
graded meat before—it was hard to get any other kind 
of meat—it was practically all graded. Then we take 
grading off and some of the women have become used 
to it and have registered some complaints. I had a 
couple of plants—I think only two—that complained 
because we had taken compulsory grading off, and I 
told the meat plants that if they would meet the re- 
quirements of sanitary inspection they could have fed- 
eral grading. These were plants that couldn’t meet the 


(Continued on next page) 





. . « ‘With supports, you would have to have acreage control’ 


federal requirements for inspection. We don’t hear 
from them any more. 

Q Mr. Secretary, what per cent of the meat produc- 
tion will continue under voluntary grading? 

A I couldn’t answer that offhand. 

Q It had been between 46 and 51 per cent— 

A I doubt if there will be much change in that. 

Q Don’t the chain stores make a great to-do about 
Government grading? 

A Some of them do. 


Developing Future Program 

Q Isn't there some element of fear as to future pol- 
icy rather than blaming you for what’s taken place 
before? 

A There might be some of that. It is a difficult 
thing to measure. I presume there is always a feeling 
on the part of some people of uncertainty when a 
new Administration comes into power. The President 
in his state of the union message, of course, empha- 
sized the balancing of the budget and emphasized the 
tremendous debt of more than 265 billion dollars. I 
think the President is determined to cut costs as far as 
possible and his Cabinet will support him. 

When it comes to appropriations, that is up to the 
Congress. It isn’t the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment that appropriates the money. Congress estab- 
lishes the policy. The executive branch is expected to 
carry out the policy. And that’s what we’re doing now 
in the Agriculture Department—carrying out the pol- 
icies established by Congress. We will do that faith- 
fully. We will carry them out in keeping with the 
spirit of the law as we understand it. That doesn’t 
mean we can’t work toward a better and more flex- 
ible program in the meantime. 

Q Are there safeguards to the laws now which 
would prevent the farmer from being hit as hard in 
any downturn as he was in the ’20s? Could that hap- 
pen again? 

A Of course, you have these support prices which 
you didn’t have in the ’20s. It’s conceivable that if we 
had a business recession and the demand for farm 
products fell off seriously and our production con- 
tinued high you would have such an accumulation of 
farm products that the Government probably would 
be unable to purchase and store all the farm products 
offered. 

Q But your supplies under those circumstances 


would be just as large even if the supports were lower, . 


wouldn't they? 

A Not necessarily. The higher the supports the 
greater the incentive to produce—and the smaller 
consumption will be. 

Q But if vou had an excess of all products I don’t 
see that that would be true— 

A If you assume that farmers produce to the maxi- 
mum regardless of the incentive—but I doubt if that 


is true. If the prices were low on a number of com- 
modities, the tendency would be to spend less money 
for fertilizers and other items that stimulate produc- 
tion. You would get some reduction. 

Q But still there would be a tendency to continue 
production— 

A It is conceivable you would have high production 
even with the prices off. 

Q In such situations we might have to turn to acre- 
age controls? 

A Yes, and, of course, under continued supports 
you would have to turn to acreage control—it would 
be the only alternative. 

Q But our population is much larger— 

A That’s right. 

Q Is the farmer also protected from financial col- 
lapse? 

A No, he is not protected—how do you mean? 

Q In banking for instance, there are various safe-, 
guards— 

A We have the farm-credit system now that we 
didn’t have in the ’20s, and relatively speaking the 
debt is much lower now than it was in the ’20s. How- 
ever, the short-term credit, I understand, has shown a 
substantial increase in the last few months, but the 
long-term credit is much lower than it was in the 
’20s—when we had the depression of the ’20s and ’30s. 
So to that extent farmers are in a much better posi- 
tion. I think probably the average farmer has more in 
the way of reserves than he has had in former years. 


Land Values Level Off 


Q Do you see any sharp crack in farm-land values? 

A There is always a lag between land values and 
declining farm prices. Land values, I think, have 
leveled off. 

Q Do you think you can cut down the size of the 
Department of Agriculture—the staff, that is? 

A I hope we can. Of course, taking out compulsory 
grading of meat released 300 people immediately. 
There are opportunities to reduce personnel—it is 
true all through the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Q Does general prosperity, Mr. Secretary, depend 
on farm prosperity or would you feel it was the other 
way around? 

A I think it works both ways. I think our various 
industries are so interdependent now that certainly 
some of the greatest contributing factors to farm pros- 
perity are a high consumer purchasing power, full em- 
ployment, high industrial production. On the other 
hand, farmers are very heavy purchasers of industrial 
items, and if we have a very serious slump in farm 
prices, the purchasing power of the farmers goes down 
and they purchase less machinery and less building 
materials, and so on. In that way you affect many of 
our important industries. 
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.-- “I hope there will be a stabilization of prices’ 


Q Is agriculture less important now than it used to 
be, relatively, because there are fewer people on the 
farms, or is it more important, relatively, because the 
purchases of machinery and so on are greater? 

A That’s difficult to say. I would say in one sense 
agriculture is more important because there are more 
people dependent on agriculture for food and fibers 
than was the case when most of our people lived on 
farms. That is, we have a tremendous population liv- 
ing outside the rural areas who depend upon the farms 
for their food and fibers. 


Stability in Family-Size Farm 

Q Will the policies of the Department favor the 
family-size farm in the future as in the past? 

A Yes, I think so. There is a certain stability about 
the family-size farm which is good for our economy. 

Q Would you care to express a view about whether 
crop insurance should be extended to additional crops? 

A No, I don’t know whether it should or not. If 
we're going to have crop insurance as a permanent 
program, then it ought to be actuarially sound and 
pay its own way, and not be subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Q Has it been subsidized? 

A Yes, it has been looked upon by Congress as 
somewhat experimental. 

Q Wheat is insured isn’t it? 

A Yes, wheat and cotton and, I believe, flax and 
corn. It seems to me thére are about 8 or 10 crops. 

Q Is crop insurance generally available? 

A It is limited, I think, as to the number of coun- 
ties, and it is looked upon as experimental. You see, 
crop insurance failed once or twice. It actually went 
broke, and so the Congress, as I understand it, placed 
certain limitations under the present law that it could 
only be used in a limited number of counties and was 
to be looked upon as experimental. ~ 

Q Has it lost money? 

A No, since they put those safeguards in, it hasn’t 
lost money, but the Congress has subsidized it by the 
amount of the cost of administration. 

Q It runs about one fourth of the cost, I think— 

A I believe so. 

Q Are millions of dollars involved? 

A Oh, yes. We have had some opposition to it from 
some of our farm groups who are in the insurance field 
themselves through some of their co-operative associ- 
ations. I think there are some that are actually writ- 
ing crop insurance. They don’t like to be in compe- 
tition with the Government any more than anyone 
else does. 

Q This whole farm problem is always with us— 

A Yes, like the poor. 

Q Are you going to build up a system of advisory 
farm groups? 

A Yes, we are indeed. We’ve already had advisory 
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committees on wheat and cotton and dairy and wool 
and tobacco. 

Q Are the processors in it as well as the producers? 

A Yes. We try to get representation of the whole 
industry. 

Q Have you heard the complaint that you are turn- 
ing the Department over to the processors? 

A I haven’t heard it, but it’s not true. These two 
men we selected recently are farmers—one is from 
Iowa and one from Michigan. And they replaced 
two men who had been taken out of the staff, one of 
whom, John H. Davis, came from Iowa and farmed in 
Iowa. That was overlooked when people criticized 
the committee. And the other one, Romeo Short, is a 
farmer from Arkansas. We never even thought about 
missing any State. We wanted a small committee, and 
if you’re going to get a man from each State obviously 
you would have a good-sized committee. It is highly 
probable that a State like Iowa, as important as it is 
agriculturally, would want to be represented on any 
committee. Later we may enlarge that committee. 

Q Would you say something about agricultural 
exports? 

A Our exports have been dropping off the last year 
or so, and it is pretty serious for some commodities, 
some crops. There, again, you’re up against dollar pur- 
chasing power. Some countries would like to have our 
commodities if they had the dollars to purchase them. 

Q We have been giving them away in recent years. 

A But there is a limit as to how much we can do of 
that, particularly if we’re going to balance the budget 
and start paying off our debt. 

Q You think that the President is determined on 
that course? 

A Yes, I’m sure of it. He is going to have my sup- 
port, too, in doing it. 


Preventing Wide Fluctuations 

Q Do you feel some measure of deflation may come 
after this long inflation? 

A I hope there will be stabilization of prices. This 
fluctuation in price levels is a very serious thing, 
particularly serious on people with fixed incomes, 
people who have been building up savings through 
life-insurance policies in order to make provision for 
their old age. Now they find that the dollar will buy 
half what it did when they put the dollars aside. That’s 
a serious disappointment. It really works a very severe 
hardship. 

Q Yet, if they try to satisfy those people at the ex- 
pense of the farmer alone there probably will be re- 
sistance? 

A Yes, that’s true. Of course, to the farmer it isn’t 
a question of whether prices are high or low. It’s a 
question of margins. What does he have left after he 
sells his products and pays his expenses? That’s what 
he is concerned about. 
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JAPAN GETS AN ‘AIR FORCE’ 


School for Pilots Is ‘Training’ Former Ace 


Japanese air power is on the 
way back. Wartime pilots are 
getting military flight training 
again. 

Air school, with American in- 
structors, is operating. Japanese 
instructors will take over as the 
school grows. 

An air force is illegal now. But 
fliers are getting ready for the 
day when a Japanese air arm 
will join Asia's defenses. 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN 


Here at this airfield where 10 years 
ago Japanese Army pilots were taught 
to fly heavy bombers a new Japanese 
air force is being born. 

Officially, this establishment is the 
aviation school for the National Safety 
Force, an 110,000-man army-to-be. The 
American Army advisers stationed here 
say that their only mission is to train 
Japanese pilots to fly tiny, single-engined 
planes for liaison and artillery spotting 
for the Safety Force. But when you talk 
to the Japanese officers who run the 
school and those who are in training you 
get a different story. 

They see this as the beginning of a 
new Japanese air force. 

It doesn’t look like much yet. There 
are 20 or 30 light aircraft—the kind 
used by the U.S. Army for artillery spot- 
ting—which any intelligent high-school 
student can learn to fly in 20 to 30 
hours. There are no fighters or bombers, 
not even any real training planes. 

A small start. Look at the Japanese 
“students,” though, and there you find 
the makings of a first-class Japanese air 
force. There are 11 flying students in 
the first class which will graduate at 
the end of March. The roll reads like a 
roster of Japan’s World War II aces. 

Hachiro Shoji, vice commandant of 
the school and at the same time a flight 
student, was a commander in the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy and a bomber pilot. 
He helped sink Britain’s battle cruiser 
Repulse in the early days of World War 
Il. 

Tsutomu Omuro, chief of the educa- 
tion department and another flying stu- 
dent, was a major in the Imperial Army 
and a reconnaissance pilot with more 
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than 5,000 flying hours to his credit. 
All of the 11 flying students were 
Army or Navy pilots in World War II. 
Their average flying time: 3,000 hours. 
The administrative staff also consists 
of veteran combat pilots. The chief of 
the general-affairs section, Fumio Mu- 
rata, probably ranks as Japan’s first air 
ace. Fourteen years ago he shot down 
three Russian planes on the Mongolian- 
Manchurian border. The school’s supply 


U. S. INSTRUCTORS, JAPANESE STUDENTS AT HAMAMATSU 


are rank amateurs compared with 
students. 5 
Plan for expanding. The Americagg 
will take a back seat when the first clag 
of Japanese students is graduated ang 
its members take over as instructors jf 
April. The second class will consist of # 
flying students and about 60 mainte 
nance students. When these groups com 
plete their three-month courses, half will 
remain at the school as instructors anf 
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... key to the defense of Japan? 


chief, Hidetoshi Naruse, is a World War 
II veteran with nearly 6,000 hours to his 
credit. His record is fairly typical. 

The 60 maintenance students are no 
less impressive. All were officers or non- 
coms in the Japanese Army or Navy. 
One, fairly typical, was maintenance offi- 
cer on a carrier that attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, then became an instructor at the 
Japanese Navy Ordnance School. Now a 
U.S. Army sergeant is teaching him how 
to maintain the engine of a liaison plane. 

The faculty of this aviation school con- 
sists presently of six U.S. Army officers 
and seven enlisted men. Essentially, 
they’re artillery officers, not fliers. They 
have an average of about 1,000 flying 
hours in the little single-engined planes. 
When it comes to flying, the instructors 


staff officers while the others will be a¥ 
signed to units of the National Safety 
Force. 

In this way the school gradually will 
be expanded. By mid-1954, the plan is 
to turn out more than 350 pilots. 

A waiting list of hundreds of World 
War II fiving officers is available from 
which to draw students and staff officers 
as the school grows—and particularly 
when the Japanese officially get down 
the business of building a new air force 
seriously. 

The aviation school here at Hame 
matsu has a total strength of 800 officers 
and enlisted men including several hut- 
dred troops assigned to guard the estab 
lishment. There are 150 officers, of whom 
100 were pilot officers in the old Jap 
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THE EQUIPMENT: CHARTS ON ‘PROPELLER PITCH’ 


nese Army or Navy and are just waiting 
their turn to enroll as students. In the 
National Safety Force there are nearly 
400 former flying officers and more than 
1,500 flying noncoms who are eager to 
get into the school. , 

For most of the students, the course of 
study is old stuff. All 11 flying students 
“soloed” in less than nine hours. Some 
did it in five and probably could have 





THE ‘STUDENTS‘: WORLD WAR Il ACES WITH MORE FLYING TIME THAN THEIR ‘INSTRUCTORS’ 
After seven years on the ground, they are eager to fly 
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So far, no jets—no fighters or bombers 


done it even sooner except for regula- 
tions requiring a minimum amount of 
dual flying time. When you watch these 
men take off in the toylike planes to 
spend hours in simple maneuvers and 
remember that a few years ago they 
were flying big bombers and fast fighters, 
it seems almost laughable. But, for them, 
any opportunity to fly is welcome after 
being grounded for nearly eight years. 


AND TINY, SINGLE-ENGINED PLANES 


—Black Star 


“They're willing to play with these 
toys now,” a staff officer said, “so that one 
day thev can fly real planes again.” 
They’re certain that a Japanese air force 
—replete with jet fighters—is not far 
off. They’re laying the groundwork now 
by building up an organization of crack 
pilots, staff officers and maintenance 
men. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Pent-up hopes. It’s taboo here 
Hamamatsu even to mention the Subject 
of a new Japanese air force to stranger, 
Two intelligence officers were dispatchej 
from the central headquarters of the 
National Safety Force at Tokyo—foy 
hours’ distance by train—to see that the 
rule was enforced while a member of 
the Board of Editors of U.S. News ¢ 
World Report toured the school. For iy 
hours everyone scrupulously avoided 
mention of “air force.” But by dinner. 
time the pent-up hopes of these olf 
fliers won out. The security regulation 
were forgotten. 

“Just get us one fighter plane, even 
for a few days,” said one middle-aged 
pilot who spent seven postwar year 
farming after 15 years of military flying 


TURNING THE PROPELLER 
... only 20 or 30 planes 


“Maybe you could arrange a forced lant- 
ing of a T-33 (jet trainer) here. Why not 
let us have a fighter for a while?” 

A veteran maintenance officer, a for 
mer commander, pleaded, “Send me just 
one jet engine.” 

Key to defense. An air force, as these 
Japanese see it, is the key to the defense 
of Japan. Blueprints for a new Japanese 
air force have been drafted in abur 
dance by various Japanese military 
groups. The National Security Board, 
which is charged with responsibility for 
Japan’s defense, envisages an air foree 
ultimately comprising 2,000 planes, it 
cluding 950 fighters and 290 light bomb- 
ers. The aviation school here at Hamé- 
matsu is seen as the training academ\ 
for the new air force. 
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Nothing officially can be done, how- 
ever, until the Japanese amend their 
Constitution, which now prohibits the 
maintenance of any armed forces. The 
Government, under orders of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in 1950, by-passed the 
Constitution in order to establish the Na- 
tional Police Reserve, which last year was 
renamed the National Safety Force and 


eventually is to become a new Japanese’ 


Army. But there is little possibility that 
much can be done toward forming a real 
air force the same way. 

The U.S., for one thing, is not willing 
to provide military aid until the Japanese 
Government agrees to a concrete pro- 
gram of rearmament. The Government in- 
sists that it cannot do that until the 
Constitution is amended, and maintains 


CHECKING THE PARACHUTE 
.. only 11 trainees 


that for the present public opinion would 
not approve the change. 

The U.S., however—for the first time 
since talk of Japanese rearmament be- 
gan—is taking a lively interest in a new 
Japanese air force. Until a few’ months 
ago, American officials discouraged the 
idea of reviving Japan’s air power, 
indicating that the U.S. would assume 
responsibility for the air and sea de- 
fense of the islands while the Japanese 
would be expected to provide their own 
ground forces. Now the Americans are 
talking about “balanced forces” to de- 
fend Japan. 

U. S. aid. They indicate that, if and 
when Japan officially agrees to a rearma- 
ment program, American aid will be 

(Continued on page 42) 
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here today.. 


... what about tomorrow? 


Among the many contractors who make 50 caliber, 60 caliber 
and 20 M/M brass and steel cartridge cases, a few use machines 
that are strictly special—designs that will be practically scrap 
value when the job is finished. 


Many more millions of these shell cases are now being 
machined on 


Standard 6-Spindle Acme-Gridley Bar Automatics 


Some of these standard machines are equipped with magazines 
loaded by hand; others, with fully automatic hopper feeds— re- 
ducing man-hours to minimum. And with simple carbide tooling, 
output is fast—in fact 1.5 seconds (2400 per hour) on the job 


illustrated. 
* * * 


WHAT'S THE PAYOFF? Just this—when the job is done, Acme- 
Gridleys can quickly be retooled—good for years more service on 
peace-time parts production. Quite a difference in investment 
value and long term profit. 


Whatever your specific bar automatic needs, consider care- 
fully the importance of basic universal application and modern 
tooling ingenuity. Get the Acme-Gridley facts. 


We’ve built more than 45,000 of them. 


The NATIONAL 
sda See iroaancs AC Wad OO WFAA 


(1, 4, 6, and 8 Spindle) —Hydraulic Thread 
Rolling Machines 
170 EAST 131st STREET e@ CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 





“WE SURE HIT THE RIGHT NOTE, 
WHITEY!” 


“WE ALWAYS DO, BLACKIE. 

PEOPLE EVERYWHERE KNOW 

THAT THE QUALITY 

AND CHARACTER OF BLACK & WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY NEVER CHANGE!’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. e¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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available not only to build an army, by 
an air force as well. The aim, eventually 
is for Japanese to relieve the U. S. cop, 
pletely of responsibility for the defeng 
of these islands. 

Japanese interceptors would guard the 
sea approaches, while an army of 200. 
000 to 300,000 would guard the beaches 
and insure internal order. Japan, hoy. 
ever, would have no real offensive mij. 
tary power. Strategic defense of Japan 
—for example, the job of knocking oy 
enemy industrial potential and_bases- 
would remain an American responsibility 
as part of an over-all Pacific collective. 
security scheme. 

The air defense of Japan may be 
turned over to the Japanese in part, evep 
before rearmament officially gets under 


—Black Star 


ALL ABOUT MOTORS 
« « « students now, teachers later 


way. One plan now getting serious con- 
sideration would integrate Japanese into 
the radar system which the U.S. Ail 
Force maintains, with a view to turning 
the job over to the Japanese completely 
at some future time. 

Another plan calls for the repair and 
maintenance of jet fighters by Japanese 
aircraft factories. That would give the 
Japanese an opportunity to build up? 
corps of trained jet mechanics and tech- 
nicians even before they have their owt 
jet air force. 

Ready, willing and able to get a new 
Japanese air force in business in jig time 
is an impatient band of professional ait- 
men here at Hamamatsu. All they 0 
is a green light from their Government- 
and the planes to fly. 
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SUNDSTRANT 


A name to remember 


in your business, too... 


“Engineered production” for the 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRY Ai Sander 


Industrial Hydraulic Valves 
and Pumps 


Sundstrand Air Sanders replace costly and — 70 maeene 
+: aoe i P a and Special Machines 
fatiguing hand operations . . . provide exceptionally smooth, oe eR ee 


blemish-free foundations for fine finishing coats ...on wood, Aircraft Hydraulic 
° é , 3 Transmissions and Pumps 
plastics, metals. Perhaps Sundstrand’s creative engineering 
Magnetic Chucks 
can serve your business, too! and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 


American Broach & Machine Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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INDOCHINA: IT LOOKS SAFE NOW 


Communists Losing—Unless China Sends a Horde 


After six years of war— 

Tide is turning against the Communists in 
Indochina. They‘re not defeated yet—but 
they're losing. The strategic key to Southeast 
Asia is beginning to look safe for the West, 
unless China’s armies move in. That remains 
a possibility, but it doesn’t look likely now. 

What's caused the change? 


U. S. arms and equipment, French training 
are building a tough, battle-tested native 
army. With modern weapons and new con- 
fidence, Indochinese are feeling their own 
strength. 

The following war report from Indochina— 
a firsthand survey—shows why the Com- 
munist rebels are losing ground, at last. 


HANOI, VIETNAM 


Slowly and at high cost, the French 
and their allies appear to be winning 
the drawn-out war against the Commu- 
nists in Indochina—a war many strate- 
gists believe as important as Korea itself. 

Order is being restored in areas of 
Southeast Asia that at one time were all 
but abandoned to the Communist-con- 
trolled Viet Minh rebels. Large seg- 
ments of the population are turning 
away from the Communists and looking 
to the local anti-Communists—the Viet- 
namese —for protection and _ security. 
Time, it is now clear, is working against 
the Communists. 

Unless Communist China finally risks 
a wider war by pouring its troops into 
Indochina, this war will be won by the 
West. That’s the trend now. 

You don’t see the trend at first. The 


—Black Star 


THE PEASANTS ENLIST 
+ « « growing support 


French and their Indochinese allies still 
seem to be fighting a daytime war, aban- 
doning the countryside to the Commu- 
nists at night. But, week by week, more 
villages are refusing food and man-power 
support to the rebels and supplying rice 
and troops to the French and the other 
anti-Communist forces. 

Also a native anti-Communist Army is 
growing—trained by French officers and 
equipped with U.S. weapons. Some 
1,500 Vietnamese officers are graduated 
each year from local officer schools. De- 
sertions to the Communists are dropping 
off. In Vietnam, as in Korea, native troops 
are developing a pride in their own 
strength and looking forward to the day 
when they can take over. 

Like Korea, this is an international 
war. The U.S. is arming the non-Com- 
munists and Red China is arming the 
Viet Minh. Here, us in Korea, Soviet 
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Russia and its allies are fighting for con 
trol of a country. Like Korea, the major 
itv of the arms against the Communists 
are coming from the U. S. Americans are 
bearing more than a third of the 1.5-bil 
lion-dollar annual cost of Indochina. 

As in Korea, there is hope in Indo 
china that native armies may one day 
take over the war themselves. The Viet- 
namese feel the French can start with 
drawing by 1955, although French lead- 
ers think it will be more like 1956 o 
1957. A big reason for this uncertainty is 
the fact that this war is nothing what- 
ever like the war in Korea. 

In Korea, the battle lines are fixed and 
stationary. Guerrillas amount to little. 
Allied commanders know exactly what 
they are up against. Here, you never 
know for sure. The enemy seems to be 
everywhere and nowhere. The front may 
be just out there in the darkness beyond 
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-French Embassy Information Division 


VIETNAMESE SOLDIERS 
+ 4+ growing strength 
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the barbed wire of the French fort. The 
near-by village—friendly and tranquil by 
dav-may be in Communist hands by 
night. This often is a war against little 
men who aren’t there when the allies 
spring their traps. 

At night, throughout most of Vietnam, 
the French and native forces are iso- 
lated in tiny forts and villages. The Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh is relatively free to 
roam the countryside, seize rice as 
“taxes,” impress men into its armies and 
execute “traitors” for collaborating with 
the French. With the exception of a few 
areas, the French and Vietnamese do not 
attempt to police Indochina by night. 

Ask any observer why this is so and 
you will be told that the French high 
command still looks on this war as a hold- 
ing operation that cannot be won deci- 
sively because the native armies are not 
yet strong enough to take over the job. 

Americans here do not blame the 
French. They agree that French forces 
are needed in Europe and shouldn't be 
wasted in an Indochinese war. The 
French are criticized by many, however, 
for their slowness in developing the local 
Vietnam forces. This war has been going 
on for more than six years, yet training 
camps for Vietnamese officers are only a 
year or two old. 

Only now is the Vietnamese Army be- 
ginning to look like a real army. Actual- 
ly, it is about where the South Korean 
Army was when the Chinese Communists 
got into that war, but training programs 
are moving ahead. 

Native troops are being given two 
months of basic training. A commando 
school is operating at Vat Cham in 
northwest Vietnam, taking in about 500 
students every six months. A_ profes- 
sional-officers school northwest of Saigon 


is producing about a thousand officers a” 


year and is rated high by American and 
French officers. A reserve school is turn- 
ing out another thousand a year at Thu 
Due, a few miles outside Saigon. 

In addition, the French are sending 
the best officers of the Vietnamese Army 
to France for study in advanced officer 


schools. The experts figure that in an- | 


other two years the shortage of trained 
officers among the Vietnamese will be a 
thing of the past. 

These native officers and their own 
regulars eventually are counted on for 
most of the fighting man power in Indo- 
china. There are no French draftees in 
Indochina. It is against French law to 
send conscripts into battle here. 

What does bring French and French 
Union regulars to Indochina is the pro- 
fessional soldier’s desire to fight—and 
better pay. They can make three to five 
times as much here as in France or 
North Africa. The pay scale is higher, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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...Powering | 
CESSNA’S NEW MODEL 180 


High among the factors responsible 

for the splendid all-round perform- 

ance of Cessna’s new ‘Golden Year”’ 

Model 180 is its great new Continental 

engine. The 0-470 series provides 

high output—225 h.p. at 2600 r.p.m. 

—plus an unusual combination of at left is new integral oil cooler, 
other essentials bearing on safety, eliminating external oil lines. Note 
dependability and economy of the also new prop flange. 

aircraft as a whole. One of these is 

extreme compactness, permitting min- 

imum envelope; another, a brand new 

concept of servicing and maintenance 

ease. Latest in a line long famed for 

advanced engineering (see below) 

this engine will unquestionably add 

to the prestige of Cessna planes, 

and of Continental aircraft power. 


FRONT VIEW. Perforated unit 





No. Cyl. Type 





65 @ 2300 


REAR VIEW, showing belt- 
driven generator; also starter 
225 @ 2650 mounted at angle of 90 degrees 


po $ po to engine's main axis. Engine is 
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exceedingly compact. 








ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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America can be proud of its 28,383 
miles of inland waterways! 

From Minneapolis to the Gulf... 
from coast-to-coast—freight ton- 
nages on our canals and navigable 
rivers are far above both war and 
previous peacetime figures. Last year, 
the nation’s fleets of 18,586 towboats, 
tugs and barges shipped 65 billion 
ton miles over the inland waterways. 

Since Korea, an increased capacity 
of 4 million barrels for liquid bulk 
and 2.4 million short tons for dry 
bulk cargo has been added to this 
vital commercial fleet. And a $5 
million construction project will add 
new and enlarged terminals to many 
inland ports. 

Users of inland waterways are 
among many major transportation 
groups served by Pec, |: Fi-ct. 
Whether your banking problems are 
regional or national, Peoples First 
offers you a 90-year background of 
diversified financial experience. 
Peoples First welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to serve you with complete 
facilities for your every banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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for one thing. In addition, the troops get 
a break in the exchange rate. 

The Frenchmen are almost all special- 
ists or officers. You see few wholly 
French outfits. Instead, the French serve 
as officers in all branches; as noncom- 
missioned specialists in transport, com- 
munications, engineering units and so on. 

U. S. military aid, the French military 
and civilian leaders in Indochina are 
quick to state, alone has enabled them 
to set up the native Vietnamese Army. 
American aid is enormous. Not only does 
equipment for Indochina enjoy the high- 
est U.S. priority next to Korea, there 
have been times when Indochina’s pri- 
ority actually was higher than Korea’s. 

To date, more than 200 ships carrying 
U.S. military supplies have entered the 
port of Saigon. Several months ago, when 
the 183d ship unloaded, these partial 


—, 


blocking a Communist sweep through 
much of Southeast Asia. 

Unlike Korea, Indochina is not alone 
on its peninsula. Thailand, Burma and 
Malaya, all share the area and all would 
be likely to fall to the Communists jf 
they captured the rice and man-power 
resources of Northern Vietnam. Were 
this to happen without the intervention 
of China, Indonesia could well go Com. 
munist and India and Pakistan would be 
threatened. The loss to the non-Commv. 
nist world in man power, raw materiak 
and prestige would be tremendous. 

At present, however, the Communists 
are losing in this key area. A lot of Indo. 
chinese territory has been won back from 
rebel hands. 

Followers of the Communist-led Viet 
Minh show signs of getting tired and dis. 
couraged. There is evidence rebel armies 





INTO SAIGON: 200 SHIPLOADS OF AMERICAN WEAPONS 
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... the tide is turning at last 


figures were released, showing the scope 
of American equipment that had been de- 
livered up to that time: 
90 million rounds of small-arms 
ammunition. 
80,000 small arms and automatic 
weapons. 
450 aircraft. 
11,000 transport vehicles. 
750 combat vehicles. 
4,500 radio sets. 

In addition, large quantities of mines, 
rockets, mortars and artillery shells were 
delivered, along with hospital supplies, 
engineering and technical equipment of 
all kinds. 

The U.S. swung to the support of the 
French and their Vietnamese allies, par- 
ticularly after the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea. A chief factor in stepped-up aid 
was that Indochina could be the key to 


are having trouble getting recruits. Na- 
tionalists who once saw Viet Minh as 
their chief hope of independence are 
turning their backs on the movement as 
the Communists tighten their control. 

At the same time, strength of the loyal 
Indochinese is growing. Vietnam is get- 
ting an Army of its own with officers of 
its own. It is getting more public support. 
Cambodia and Laos, though relatively 
quiet so far, are contributing more and 
more to nationalist defense. The tide 
turning against the Communists. 

The end of the war cannot be pre 
dicted with any certainty. But it is likely 
that France can start pulling out her 
troops by 1957—and perhaps earlier. The 
war, eventually, may be put on a local 
basis with the Indochinese _ strong 
enough to hold their homeland against 
the Communists. 
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the Amazing Ke-Bitth of a B20 diesel... 


ONE OF 28 FREIGHT DIESELS being reconditioned 
and modernized by the B. & O. Cabs and booster 
units are completely equipped with National Electric 
4” x 4” Wirewa, raceways, conduit and cable to 
assure maximum wiring accessibility. 


WIREWA IN CAB UNIT carries control leads 
from engineer's control stand to head, marker 
and classification lights, dynamic brake selector 
resistors, and train control circuit leads. 


WIREWA CROSS-OVER of leads and two ter- 
minal boxes in booster unit, where various 
control circuits terminate. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 4” x 4’’ WIREWA 
(with lids open to show accessibility) 
carrying up to 50 wires. Wirewa replaces 
the labyrinth of conduits which originally 
carried electrical circuits. 


Not just “good as new”—better than new! That’s how B. & O. officials describe 
this diesel freight locomotive, rebuilt and returned to active service in August, 
1952. One of 28 diesels which originally entered service in 1942, #102 traveled 
1,079,000 miles during the 10 years of its first life. Now it’s starting its second - 
life better than ever. 

Elimination of wiring “bugs” is National Electric Products’ contribution to 
this amazing rebirth. Short circuits are no longer a problem. Wiring is carried 
in sturdy, compact, easily accessible raceways. And costs have been kept 
pleasantly low. 

This is but one more example of National Electric’s continuing search for 
better ways of wiring. Why not put us to work on your wiring problem? 

We may have a solution for it. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO, | 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants + 7 Warehouses - 34 Sales Offices 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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BOOM IN THE DESERT 


Enough Water+Land=Plenty of Dollars 


Money, people, industries are 
flocking to the ‘“‘sun country” of 
the Southwest. It’s an atomic 
boom, among other things. 

Arizona and New Mexico— 
youngest of the 48 States—are 
now the fastest-growing. Farm- 
ing and manufacturing are 
thriving in an area once noted 
chiefly for mining and tourists. 

The desert has becom: a big 
new U. S. market. 

PHOENIX 


A vast new farming and industrial 
empire is springing up on what was 
once the dry desert area of Arizona 
and New Mexico. Both of these States 
now are being “discovered” by busi- 
ness—and the desert country is boom- 
ing. 

Arizona and New Mexico have sud- 
denly and surprisingly flowered into the 
fastest-growing States in the union. New 
people are pouring in. Tourists flock to 
desert ranches and mountain resorts. 
Mines are working full blast. More fac- 
tories and shops open every month. 
People prospect for water just as Texans 
hunt for oil. A land rush is enriching 


ae z js “ 
lack Star 


IRRIGATION IN ARIZONA 
..-a million acres’ worth 


the “old settlers,” many of whom moved 
here within the last 10 years. 

Attractions of this “sun country” are its 
livability, mild climate, very rich soil 
for year-round farming wherever water 
is available, plenty of space for in- 
dustrial expansion, and growing markets 
on all sides. 

The Arizona-New Mexico region is a 
crossroads for transcontinental rail, air 
and highway routes. It’s the doorway to 
the promising regional economy of the 
Colorado River Basin. It is the play- 
ground and shopping center, because of 
its climate and location, for vactioners 
from wealthy Texas on the east and ex- 
panding Southern California on the west. 
It has easy access to Mexico, an awaken- 
ing land that is rich in oil, metals, and 
potential markets. 

Added to all these factors that favor 
growth is the powerful stimulus of fed- 
eral spending. Where cactus and jack 
rabbits used to reign, enormous air bases 
and atomic-development centers now 
flourish. Their activities pour a billion 
dollars a year, by conservative estimate, 
into what used to be a desert economy. 

Results are a bit startling, especially 
to people who moved out to the desert 
a few years ago to get away from 
crowded cities and the hurried life. 

One man who bought a farm 10 miles 
out of Tucson a few years ago is thinking 
of subdividing now. Another, who ar- 
rived from the East in 1946 in a bat- 
tered jalopy and the expectation that he 
would take it easy for his health’s sake, 
now finds himself rushed to keep up 
with an insurance business that grows 
and grows as new people and money 
flood his town. 

In population, Arizona at present is 
the fastest-growing State, having passed 
California in percentage gain. The re- 
gion is still one of vast distances and few 
people. But rate of population growth 
has been nearly three times the national 
average. Arizona-New Mexico had l,- 
031,000 people in 1940 and 1,510,000 
in 1951, for a jump of more than 46 per 
cent. Total U.S. population rose 16 per 
cent in that time. 

Four cities got about one third of the 
Arizona-New Mexico gain. The Phoenix 
metropolitan area mushroomed from 
121,800 in 1940 to 216,000 in 1950. 
Tucson went from 35,700 to 45,500; 
Santa Fe, from 20,300 to 28,000; Albu- 
querque, from 35,500 to 97,000. 

Along with the new people, millions 


of dollars of outside capital is flowing 
into these two States to develop their 
mines, explore for oil, set up industries, 

The impact of new people and new 
capital is great. Arizona now has the 
fastest-growing income, percentagewise, 
of all the States. New Mexico is second, 
Arizona tops all other States in relative 
growth of farm income, retail sales, bank 
capital and number of trucks. New Mexi:- 
co leads the field in relative growth of 
bank deposits. 

These Western States are changing, a 
their economies hit high gear. Arizona 
has long been a leading minerak- 
producing Staite. But last year, for the 
first time, the value of manufactured 
products exceeded that of mining. 

The world’s largest aluminum extn. 
sion plant, a Reynolds Metals Co. opera. 
tion, is near Phoenix. It’s a wartime deal 
that has made good in peacetime. 

Aviation companies, and their satel- 
lite industries of research and electronics, 
are moving in to take advantage of the 
Arizona-New Mexico weather, good for 
manufacturing and flying alike. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
8,000 employes near Phoenix working 
on blimps. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Co., with 1,750 employes, has shifted its 
headquarters from another State to 
Phoenix. 

At Tucson, a Hughes Aircraft Oo. 
plant makes guided missiles. A Consoli- 


A-BOMB PLANT IN NEW MEXICO 
. means federal dollars 
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@ Farming paradise — if available water is brought to land. 


e Sanctuary for air research; electronics; atomic experiments; air bases. 


dated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. plant also is 
located there. 

In Albuquerque, more than 500 small 
factories and shops now turn out a variety 
of products, from auto trailers to pianos. 

Big attraction for industry, in addi- 


tion to the climate, is the local labor sit-~ 


uation. Many of the city people are im- 
migrants from Midwestern farming 
States, steady and industrious. 

The manager of one small plant at 
Phoenix summed up the regign’s busi- 
hess advantages in this way: 

“Here we have a better class of help 
than this kind of business gets in a big 
tity. We pay union wages but we aren't 

und by big-city union restrictions as 
to who can do what. Nobody bothers us 
on the telephone. Callers don’t take up 
our time. We aren’t swamped with re- 
quests for donations to all kinds of 
causes. Our fixed costs are relatively 
small. We have a pleasant place to work, 
and most of our employes live close by. 
Through the U.S. mail and our field 
representatives we have ample customer 
contacts, and quick transportation to 
teach them with our products. You'll find 
Sur competitors located in the big cities, 

ut we'd lose our lead over them in a 
hurry if we moved in beside them.” 
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Underlying all the new prosperity is 
increased irrigation, which makes possi- 
ble the flowering of the desert. 

Arizona has about 1 million acres 
under irrigation, much of it around 
Phoenix. A 50-million-dollar irrigation 
system, with 2,200 miles of canals, taps 
three rivers in that area. It converted a 
cactus wilderness into a farmer's para- 
dise. Year-round farming, with several 
crops a year from the same land, is possi- 
ble, often highly profitable. 

The lake and canal system once sup- 
plied all irrigation water, but it is com- 


- plemented now by extensive pumping 


of ground water. Farmers sink wells in 


the same gambling spirit as oil explorers. 


A lucky water “strike” can pay off hand- 
somely. More water means bigger crops 
and a jump in land value. 

Pumping enables New Mexico, with 
only about 50,000 acres under irrigation 
a few years ago, to farm around 280,000 
acres in high-yield crops now. 

The threat, in both States, is that 
water will not be found fast enough to 
supply future needs. 

Underground water is being used up. 
In some parts of Arizona, trees are dying 
as the water table drops below root 
level. Already, in dry spells, 75,000 to 
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100,000 acres of irrigated land go un- 
cultivated for lack of water. 

As ground water gets scarcer, wells 
must be dug deeper and pumps must 
run longer. It all adds to the cost of farm- 
ing. When this rising cost is accompanied 
by falling prices for cotton, ‘grains, other 
products, the farmers get squeezed. 
Many are in that squeeze now. 

Answer is to get more water from the 
Colorado River. It’s technically feasible. 
Arizonians are plugging hard for the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project, a proposed dam- 
and-aqueduct network to bring water 
241 miles over mountains and desert 
from Havasu Lake in the north to Phoe- 
nix. New Mexicans want a similar proj- 
ect to divert water from the San Juan 
River into the Rio Grande, where it 
would flow into New Mexico's irrigation 
works. But California, water hungry too, 
so far has blocked any big new projects 
that would take more water out of the 
Colorado River. 

People of the area are hopeful of a 
compromise soon, and a quick increase 
in their water supply. With more water, 
further big growth is assured for Arizona 
and New Mexico. Last States to enter 
the union, they are leading it now, in 
rate of expansion. 
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SHAVING THE U.S. PAY ROLL 


34,000 Jobs Gone Already—Others to End Soon 


Firings of Government workers 
are under way—not wholesale 
yet, but a start. 

To date, Republicans have 
dropped 34,000, may get rid of 
200,000 in all. 

Main targets: control agencies, 
foreign-aid offices, Defense De- 
partment. But most bureaus are 
protected by law, most workers 
by Civil Service. Big-scale cutting 
is not to be easy. 


After one month in office, President 
Eisenhower can point to his first multi- 
million-dollar economies. In_ that 
month, 4,000 Government workers 
were given layoff notices and at least 
30,000 more left jobs that were not 
refilled. 

For each worker taken from the Gov- 
ernment pay roll, on an average, $4,000 
is saved annually. The President’s first- 
month record on that basis shows a 
saving of 136 million dollars for a year. 

This is just the beginning, on the basis 
of plans as shaped. 

Layoff notices went to 4,000 persons 
employed by agencies engaged in en- 
forcing economic controls that die on 
April 30. The estimated 30,000 jobs left 
unfilled resulted from a ban on Govern- 
ment hiring except for essential jobs. 

That emphasizes the two approaches 
to be taken in cutting down the size of a 
vast and complex U.S. Government. 

The first is to do away with Govern- 
ment functions and the agencies per- 
forming them, wherever possible. The 
Administration is reported to have a lot 
more of these operations on the griddle. 

The other approach is not to replace 
workers who leave the Government 
where the agencies involved can pos- 
sibly get along without them. Nearly a 
third of all federal workers normally 
leave each year, for one reason or an- 
other. That provides an automatic way 
of reducing the pay roll. 

Using these two techniques, the plan 
now is to trim up to 200,000 employes 
from the 2.5 million who are on the 
federal pay roll at this time. 

The pattern for trimming this 10-bil- 
lion-dollar yearly pay roll is being shaped 
along these lines: 
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As Ike Cuts 
Government Jobs 


Where the 2,550,000 jobs 
are to be found in Government — 
and where cuts may come 


eg 
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Control agencies are the first target, 
About 12,500 jobs are involved here. 
Relatively few are protected by Civi 
Service regulations. Most will be elimi. 
nated by the end of next month. Othe 
“emergency” agencies may follow. 

The ax then will be out for employe 
in the nation’s foreign-aid programs, 
Planners hope to make the biggest re 
ductions in these and other agencies 
now operating overseas, by laying of 
several thousand U.S. civilian worker 
abroad. A plan is being studied that 
would consolidate all foreign aid under 
a single agency, which would pemit 
firing of many Civil Service-protected 
workers. 

Next in line for cuts is the larges 
group of workers in the Government- 
those in the Defense Department. More 
than half of all federal civilian em. 
ployes, 1.3 million men and women, 
work for this Department. About 700; 
000 of them are industrial workers, peo- 
ple like mechanics, riveters, steelwork 
ers and electricians employed by ship- 
yards, arsenals, depots and _ military: 
construction projects. A cutback in over- 
seas installations and bases in the U.S. 
could affect many. White-collar workers, 
too, are in for cutbacks if new efforts to 
increase defense man-power efficiency 
work out. 

Old-line departments and agencies 
then come in for the next priority in 
reductions. The plan here is to eliminate 
a few agencies that may have outlived 
their usefulness, to consolidate others, 
reorganize and pare down the test 
wherever that can be done. 

Biggest employer in this group is the 
Post Office Department, with a hard-to- 
cut army of 521,000 mailmen, postal 
clerks, postmasters and other workers. 
Veterans’ Administration, next in size 
with 176,000 workers, might be easier 
to cut. 

All other departments and _ agencies 
are much smaller, but subject to sub- 
stantial aggregate cuts. 

The job may be tougher than it looks. 
Of every 100 Government employes it 
the U.S., 93 have some form of Civil 
Service status and cannot be fired out 
right unless their jobs actually are 
eliminated. Most functions of Gover 
ment, too, cannot be eliminated outright, 
as they were set up by law. How suc 
cessful Mr. Eisenhower will be in his 
future job cutting, as a result, still is far 
from certain. 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CANT BEAT A 1953 





Duat-Streak Ponqiiuac 


It Does Everything 
Superlatively Well! 


If you want a car whose performance 
is as thrilling as it is satisfying—a 
car that will deliver this unusual per- 
formance for thousands upon thou- 
sands of carefree, economical miles— 
then the 1953 Dual-Streak Pontiac 
is your car! If you want a car that 
will bolster your pride and make 


, 


every mile you drive a comfortable, 
luxurious mile—then Pontiac’s your 
ear! And if you want a car that 
handles superbly, that leaves you 
fresh and relaxed at the end of a long 
day’s driving—here, again, Pontiac’s 
your car. Add to this the very pleas- 
ant fact that Pontiac is priced right 


down next to the lowest ‘and ‘it’s 
easy to see that Pontiac is unques- 
tionably one of America’s great 
buys. In performance, in beauty and 
luxury, in dependability and in 
economy, the 1953 Dual-Streak 
does a lot of things for you—and 
does them very well indeed. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Runaway freight coming! 


HIS was a true cry of disaster back in the days of primitive train 
brakes. When a train broke in two, the runaway section had no 
effective brakes at all, and the heavy cars would roll until they stopped 
by themselves, or were wrecked. . 
These runaway trains threatened the lives of everyone who worked 
on or near the railroad. Safety-conscious railroad men frantically 
searched for a way to end the hair-raising loss of lives and property. 
In answer, George Westinghouse devised the now famous Westing- 
house Automatic Air Brake as shown in the diagram below. When a 
train broke in two, this new brake stopped both halves quickly, surely, 
and automatically. 
This brake, invented by George Westinghouse when he was only 28, 
is considered one of the great inventions of all time. With modern 
refinements, it is used on practically every railroad train in the world 


But always remember that Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany makes more than brake equipment. It is the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of railroad switch and signal devices. It is a pioneer in the field of 
advanced electronic research. It offers to industry a complete line of 
heavy-duty air compressors, actuators and control equipment, as well as 
thoroughly engineered pneumatic control systems to do a wide range of 
industrial tasks. It manufactures portable air compressors, pneumatic tools 
and internal combustion engines. In addition, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company is establishing a Central Research Laboratory for basic and ap- 
plied research. Why not take advantage of these facilities and put them 
to work for you? 





HOW THE 
AIR BRAKE OPERATES 


This simplified diagram illustrates the 
early Westinghouse Automatic Air Brake. 
Each car has a reservoir of compressed 
air, kept charged by the locomotive air 
compressor. When the engineer reduces 
the pressure in the brake pipe, the triple 
valve feeds air from the car reservoir into 
the brake cylinders. If the brake pipe 
ruptures, pressure is lost throughout the 
entire train, causing the brakes to be 
applied on every car. 


estinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


WILMERDING, PA. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION UNION SWITCH AND SIGNAL DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION LE RO] COMPANY 
MELPAR, INC. 





























In the Union Pacific tradition of 
top quality foods, our Dining Car 
Department offers you a real 
taste treat as our featured item 
for March. 


From the cold waters of the blue 
Pacific we bring you the finest 
Dungeness crab . . . generous, 
chilled portions on a bed of crisp 
lettuce, with scarlet tomato 








wedges. . flavored witha 
piquant sauce. - 


All yours, in a setting of gleaming 
silver and spotless linen while you 
ride in comfort over Union Pacific's 
supersmooth roadbed. 

**k * * 
For fine trains, fine foods and 
fine service — go Union Pacific 
through the West. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 

(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 

(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” 

(Between Chicago-Portland-Tacoma-Seattle) 
"CITY OF DENVER” 

(Between Chicago-Denver) 

"CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 

(Between St. Louis- Kansas City-Pacific Coast) 
Also between Chicago...and The Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED .. . SAN FRANCISCO 
OVERLAND ... and GOLD COAST 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON. ...PARIS....BUDAPEST....BELGRADE....CAIRO.... 








>> Just to make clear which way the wind is really blowing in Europe..... 
Top men of Europe, one after another, are scheduling trips to Washington 
within the next few weeks to consult the United States Government. 
Europe's facing West, not East. Trend is away from Stalin, not toward him. 
Split in Atlantic Pact, counted on by Stalin, looks like a poor bet despite 
Squabbles among Allies, delays in rearming, foot dragging, arguments with U.S. 
U.S., not Soviet Russia, is increasingly the magnet attracting Europe. 
U.S. power impresses Europeans more than Stalin scares them. 














>> Look at this line-up of Europeans due in Washington in March: 

Norway--neighbor of Russia, ally of U.S.--is sending Foreign Minister 
Lange. Britain will be represented by Winston Churchill's two top aides, For- 
eign Secretary Eden and Chancellor of Exchequer Butler, to see U.S. about a 
solution to Britain's economic problems. European defense will have a special 
emissary in Lord Ismay, top civilian in North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

France, urging more U.S. aid, is sending its Premier and Foreign Minister. 

West Berlin, island in a Soviet sea, is to have its special problems pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower by Mayor Ernst Reuter. 








>> This procession of European leaders is to continue into April, and after. 
Belgium will send Foreign Minister Van Zeeland to discuss its problems. 
West Germany is to get a hearing in Washington, at top levels, when Konrad 
Adenauer, West German Chancellor, makes his first trip to the United States. 
Italy will have its chance a little later, after its elections, when the 
plan is for Premier De Gasperi to talk things over in Washington. 
Yugoslavia may be represented, too, if Marshal Tito gets invited. 





>> What this transatlantic traffic means is that the Atlantic Pact is at work. 

Europe's problems, under this system, all get dumped into the U.S. lap. 
There's no escape from this, as long as U.S. is No. 1 power of free world. 

U.S. plans and wishes, at same time, have to be taken into account by the 
European leaders. U.S. has dollars, arms, protective power to share. 

In other words: As Atlantic Pact rocks along you can expect hard bargaining 
among Allies, squabbles, setbacks, much talk. It's inefficient, exasperating, 
but it's the way a free alliance works, something for U.S. to get used to. 








>> Joseph Stalin has a somewhat different way of running an alliance. Latest 
example of the Stalin technique is reported from Budapest. 
Stalin's way appears to be to send one of his goon squads from Moscow to 
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Budapest and either jail or shoot those of his allies he disagrees with. 

As a result: 30 top Hungarians, all Jews and all Communists, have been 
purged. Not all have yet been shot. Eleven officials, fearing execution, are 
reported suicides. The rest have been fired, or arrested, or are missing. 

Hungary's No. 2 Communist is said to head the purge list. 

Top planner is on it, too. Secret Police chief has been reported shot, 
along with his wife and child and 10 of his ranking officers. Defense officials 
are on the purge list. Minister of Justice is on it. Two Foreign Ministers, one 
currently in office, one recently removed, are slated for purge. Jewish doctors 
are also under arrest. Pattern in Hungary copies Moscow, Prague, all the others. 

Hungary, a Stalin ally, has fallen down on the job, as Stalin sees it. Its 
five-year plan is a mess. Its shipments to Russia have fallen short. Stalin's 
way, in this situation, is very simple--just shoot the leaders. 





























>> In Yugoslavia, no longer under Stalin's thumb, Communist ideas are fading. 
Land collectivization is now to be given up as a bad job. 
Mistake, Yugoslav leaders say, was in following Russian exumple, trying to 
force peasants into collectives, something Stalin hasn't yet succeeded in. 
Clear sign of mistake, also, was low output of collective farms, and fight 
Yugoslav peasants put up against collectivization. Marshal Tito has apparently 
decided he can't buck 70 per cent of the Yugoslav people and stay in power. 
Some state farms are to remain. But drive to herd peasants into new ones 
on Soviet model is abandoned. Tito is retreating to milder measures. 
Tito, outside Stalin's orbit, is edging closer and closer to U.S. ideas, 
U.S. foreign policies, bidding for membership in North Atlantic Alliance. 











>> In the Middle East, these shifts in the line-up are under way: 

Egypt is moving up in U.S. favor. Israel is no longer top claimant on U.S. 
aid, no longer ahead of Arab nations in U.S. plans and policies. 

Middle East defense is the reason. Defense plan calls for building up Arab 
forces, now weak. Egypt, with nearly half the Arab population of Middle East, 
is to be built up as leader of Arab bloc, counted on to be pro-West. 

Peace between Arabs and Jews, under this reasoning, will be easier to work 
out and make durable after Egypt is strong, able to keep Arabs in line. 











>> But, before Egypt can be built up with U.S. help, Egypt's argument with 
the British over Britain's Suez Canal base has first to be settled. 

E tians, apparently to a man, insist that the British get out. 

U.S. military men would like to see the British stay, maintain the base. 

British would prefer to stay, but are ready to negotiate with Egypt on it. 

Compromise of some sort is indicated, but it will be hard to work out. 

One difficulty is that Britain has invested around 1.5 billion dollars in 
building and supplying its Suez base. Question: Who compensates the British for 
this investment? Another difficulty is that alternatives to this Suez base for 
Middle East defense are hard to find. Kenya, once favored, has been given up. 
Cyprus, British-controlled, is too small. Irag, Jordan are only good as ad- 
vance air bases. Libya has been ruled out on political grounds. 

Strategically, military men are agreed, facilities like those on Suez are 
vital to defense of Middle East, which in turn bears on defense of Europe. 

U.S., as result, will do all it can to talk Egypt into deal with Britain. 
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=with LIEUT. GEN. E. M. AAMOND= 


(Retired) Former Commander of Tenth Army Corps, Korea 


MISTAKES IN AIR-SUPPORT 
METHODS IN KOREA 


What's wrong with U.S. tactical air 
power? And what's right with it? 

Lieut. Gen. Edward M. Almond is a man 
who knows, not from blueprints and theory, 
but from actual use of air power. 

General Almond, who planned and led 
the Inchon landings, tells here how ground 
forces and pilots can co-ordinate their work. 

Now retired, General Almond has had a 


Q Looking back over your experience in the Korean 
war, General Almond, how do you feel we are get- 
ting along in using our air power with ground-troop 
operations? 

A I think we know how to use it. We’ve demon- 
strated that to my complete satisfaction as a field 
commander. But we are sometimes torn between the 
methods in use of tactical air support, which I assume 
you are referring to. 

The question is how much effort shall we devote to 
tactical air support as compared with strategic air 
support. That difference in schools of thought has fun- 
damental proportions because it enters into the train- 
ing effort, the type of plane and its characteristics, 
and the proportion of tactical air-support power to 
strategic air-support power. 

I am a great advocate of the strongest possible 
effort in a strategic way, but I’m not an advocate of 
its being used to the exclusion of the proper degree in 
training, in type of equipment, and in application of 
the support of ground forces. I know this type of sup- 
port is too valuable to be ignored. The combination of 
fire is the thing that makes battle success more assured 
and insures less casualties than any other concept of 
warfare, in my opinion—proper combination and co- 
ordination is essential. If we have the 280-mm. gun 
which uses conventional and perhaps other types of 
shell, that combination and the combination of rock- 
ets, the combination of airplanes and close-support 
application in a better system of fire application against 
a known enemy than anything we’ve ever had before— 
then we should use it to the nth degree. We shouldn’t 
dwarf that support because of the strategic concept; 
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distinguished military career, with ex- 
perience in two world wars. 

In an earlier interview with the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report (Feb. 13, 
1953), General Almond told for the first 
time the story of the Chinese Communist in- 
tervention in the Korean war. In the inter- 
view that follows, he tells how air power is 
applied in modern battle. 








we should adequately apply both, neither to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The use of our weapons in the 
best possible manner is the thing we are after, by 
experience in battle and not by preconceived doc- 
trines. 

Q Would you say that we have accomplished all 
that is desirable for tactical air support through a sep- 
arate Air Force, or is it essential that it be integrated 
with the Army and the ground troops? 

A No, it is not essential to integrate it with the 
Army. It’s essential that the application of it be under 
a single command at the time of application. 

Q And that should be a ground commander? 

A That is right. He is the man who’s responsible for 
the area of battles—the corps and Army command- 
ers—like General Van Fleet. That responsibility must 
be given the means. It isn’t because you want to 
command the air unit at other times. It is during 
this particular application during a battle. 

Q Is it analogous to use of the Navy in support toa 
ground action where they use guns from the sea? The 
ground commander directed fire of those guns? 

A No, not exactly, because it is a more flexible 
thing than naval gunfire—although the application 
of the naval gunfire now is a matter of integration of 
the fire-controling elements, both in the land head- 
quarters and the ship headquarters. 

Q But one commander must be in control? 

A Yes, and particularly with reference to the ust 
of tactical air-support units, it is a matter of proximity 
of targets to the force being supported. 

Q How far down would you take that, just to the 
division commander? 
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Single Command at Front Is Essential . . . How Generals 


Use Airplanes ... Combat Experience—Cure for Errors 


A Well, you take it down, really, in the control 
after the allotment of planes is established, to the bat- 
talion command, where little control parties using 
radio control can bring the unit from the air in to the 
particular target in front of the battalion. That is 
the battalion unit. 

However the allocation of the air element should 
be either to the corps or the division properly to sup- 
port it. If the air element is under the division or the 
corps control, it can be diverted from one target to 
another, provided it is properly armed and hasn’t been 
used. 

But it is a question of what you’ve got to work with. 
It’s like the question of “How many guns do you 
have?” Do you have 100 guns or 200 guns to support 
your force? Well, you have 200. If you have 200, then 
you can distribute the fire in a certain way. If you have 
only 100, then you have to seek a different solution. 
Then if you have these 100 or 200 guns and air support 
in addition, then it is a question of the ground com- 
mander deciding, “Well, I’ll put all my artillery over 
here except for a little bit in this other spot, or spots, 
and I’ll use air power in a specific area because there 
is the most vulnerable and appropriate target for 
air attack.” 

The ground commander is the commander who has 
to decide that. I’ve had young air officers fly over a 
target that I’ve designated and fly away and say the 
target wasn’t an appropriate one, and I in a little 
plane myself had flown over the target and saw five 
enemy soldiers in each hole, digging in on the hill. I 
knew what I wanted and asked for it, but the airman 
wanted to tell me what I wanted. 

In the case I’ve just cited, I had a division attacking 
a particular hill for three days—it was a ROK division 
—and I knew the enemy defense was being strength- 
ened each day because every time our troops tried 
to make any effort it would be repulsed. Now, I 
wanted napalm bombs on that, but the air strike 
that got the mission from the JOC (Joint Operation 
Center) came in, took a look at it, and flew away. 


‘| Got What | Wanted’ 

Q What happened then? 

A I raised hell. I went back to the Eighth Army 
and told them I was responsible for those fellows in 
the air and again requested them to send me 20 planes. 
After the third try, I got what I wanted. But it’s cum- 
bersome. You have to go through so many channels 
that you ought not to go through. 
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Q The ground commander does not have control 
now of the air in tactical warfare? 

A No. He asks for air support. Now, you have oc- 
casions when you must have it co-ordinated at very 
high levels, but that’s in a set-piece effort. What I 
am discussing here is the type of support when you 
bring it into a place where a battalion is fighting in a 
fluid situation. Therefore, the control must be with 
the man who is at the front. 

Q Wouldn’t the answer to this be a separate unit 
for the Army? 

A No, not necessarily—when the Air Force makes 
a greater effort to recognize the need of the Army, it 
will work, I believe. There is now a system of recog- 
nizing the needs for ground air support, but they 
vitiate it by sitting in judgment on whether the 
amount asked for is the right amount. 

Q You wouldn't have that if you had your own air 
unit, would you? 

A No. 


Navy and Marine Air—the Difference 

Q Doesn't the same trouble apply to Navy air? 

A In my experience—I used more Marines than 
I did Navy in Korea—they work in a different man- 
ner. The Marine air is more accustomed to ground 
operation than the Navy, but the Navy likes to take 
targets further in than very close support because of 
the familiarity with it. But there’s no reason why they 
couldn’t learn the other also. 

Q The Marine air supports their Marines on the 
ground, don’t they? 

A Yes—and Army units, too, according to whom 
they are allocated. 

Q General, you said it took three tries to get co-op- 
eration on a certain objective? 

A Yes, in that particular case. 

Q I thought when you spoke, everybody jumped— 

A It isn’t a question of anybody refusing to do any- 
thing. It is a great technique. They think, well, they’ve 
flown over that area and “didn’t see anything.” It 
wasn’t a question of seeing something. It was a ques- 
tion of dropping the napalm on Ridge X. That’s 
all I wanted. And by being a little bit more familiar 
with what was on Ridge X in those holes, I could see 
what I wanted. I could get all the artillery fire I 
wanted on there. But I wanted something like napalm, 
which was a little bit more appropriate in the case at 
hand. 


(Continued on next page) 





..- “You want air support without argument and delay’ 


Q What are the mechanics involved? 

A Joint Operation Center, which is a unit that now 
operates in the vicinity of an army headquarters, 
wherever that is, and is conceived to be a unit where 
air officers and ground officers operate, and the ground 
commander can radio in to JOC just like putting 
in a request for a taxi. And sometimes you don’t get 
the taxi! 

Q And JOC decides? 

A Right. They first decide whether they’ve got the 
planes to give you. Then, having decided they can 
allocate them, there is the question—shall they al- 
locate them to you, shall they use them for their own 
reconnaissance, or something else. There is always the 
tendency to hold back in the allocation of air strikes 
for ground troops as compared with reconnaissance 
efforts and routine air defense against enemy aircraft. 


Delays vs. Fast Action 

Q Under the best conditions, what is the fastest you 
can get action through that system? 

A I ran a test on it once over a month, and it varied. 
If the plane is on the field and it has been allocated 
to you and nobody is going to contest its employment, 
you can get it in a short time, which is all any com- 
mander can ask. But if you have to go through a lot of 
minutiae, delays, somebody haggling over making de- 
cisions, it could be much longer. 

Q Is that the system in use today in Korea? 

A I’m not sure what they are using there now. Of 
course, they are making efforts to smooth out the 
complaints. 

Q To what extent is that unified system hampered 
by the element of command jealousy? 

A The Air Force doesn’t like other people in com- 
mand of their units. They have a regulation against it. 
No ground officer can command any of their bases. 
Well, that’s all right with the ground people. Nobody 
wants to command them. 

Q That is the bases. What about combat? 

A They are inhibited in that respect. When it comes 
to actual employment of air power, they want you to 
designate beforehand just where the strike will be and 
when. 

Now, the very essence of a fluid combat situation— 
I’m not talking about the condition in Korea because 
that is now stagnated—but in a fluid situation you 
can’t tell tonight where you want these strikes to- 
morrow. You must have them available for call, and 
when you call for them, you say: “I want this here.” 
That is what operational command is. You call for it in 
a certain place and you want to put it there without 
argument and delay. 

Now, you do that with your artillery and all the 
other supporting weapons, and you do it with your 
units, but you can’t always do it with air support. 

Q You have to make it cut and dried? 


A Yes, that was usually my experience. 

When you are a commander on the ground, and you 
are going to attack Hill X, and when you are stopped 
there you know you are going to employ a reserve, all 
these things come tumbling in on each other. We've 
got the best artillery in the world, and it’s all based on 
its flexibility. We can bring dozens of guns in a short 
time on any target within the range of all these guns, 
That is flexibility of fire— 

Q But you couldn't do it if you didn’t have com- 
plete command of the forces? 

A That’s right. You’d have some fellow saying, 
“Well, wait a minute. We don’t want to shoot on that 
target. We want to interdict this road.” The fellow 
who is trying to win the battle is a man who—well, 
war is a trade to a soldier, a profession to an officer, 
and it’s an art to a general; if a general who has at 
his disposal different services and hasn’t the art of 
combining these various things at the right time and 
place, he can have all of them in great quantities and 
they are of little value to him in a particular situa- 
tion. The concept is composed of when’s the right time 
to counterstrike, when’s the right time to get out of 
position, when’s the right time to shift the fire, and 
whether to put it all in one place or distribute it. 

That’s the art of battle. And when you get to prac- 
ticing this art, and your pancake is about to burn up, 
you’ve got to cut the gas off then! No use in cutting it 
off 10 minutes later—the cake’s gone. So what we 
want on the ground in operational control is the 
flexibility of the application of where we are going to 
handle what in this battle at the time we want it. 


Trouble in World War Il 

Q Did you have that flexibility more in World War 
II when the Air Force was part of the Army? 

A Well, we did in spots. I’ll say in my experience 
we did. My trouble in World War II—I was down 
in Italy, and Italy was not the most important theater, 
as you'll recall, because it only had 16 German 
divisions against it—my trouble was a question of 
getting it at all. Whenever we could get it, we could 
put it where we wanted it. 

Mark Clark, in command there, was the exponent 
of operational control, really practical tactical air sup- 
port, and his little cub planes used to control aif 
strikes over the front. Whenever I could get one of 
those little control units in my area, I could bring 
in P-47s at any time I wanted to. I have had my 
battalion commanders ride piggyback and drop na- 
palm on enemy positions in front of their positions. 
The pilot would say: “I’ll take you over there. Tell 
me where you want to go.” That is the height of co- 
ordination and co-operation. That is what you need 
in closing a battle line. 

When you are fighting a battle of mobility, you are 
not in the element of the Yalu River bridge or the 
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. ‘If we use what we now know how fo do, we'll be all right’ 


Han River bridge or the port of Hungnam. That 
was there 50 years ago and will be there 50 years after. 
Everybody knows all about that. But it’s the flexi- 
bility of the battlefield where the art comes in. What 
you do must be done quickly enough to take advan- 
tage of the current opportunities. 

Q How many instances did you have where our 
own airplanes shot down our own men, or bombed 
our own men? Did you have many? 

A No. Very few, if any. We had one in training 
once, where a fellow got the wrong hill. But so does 
artillery do that sometimes. It’s a matter of training. 
When we first went to Korea, I insisted upon a partic- 
ular division that I knew had never been in battle 
going through battalion exercises. Each battalion had 
to go through it. Some commanders thought that was 
a waste of time, but not to me. 

We had artillery that fired short. Why? Because 
some poor gunner put the wrong azimuth or eleva- 
tion on the sight of his gun. We corrected that. That’s 
a matter of training. That’ll happen in the Air Force 
or in the Navy where new and untried men are in- 
volved. We expect it. 


‘Supporting Fire,’ Not ‘Artillery’ 

Q Is your concept of the use of airplanes with 
ground action the concept of air artillery? 

A Yes, as if it were artillery. I don’t call it artillery 
because I think that gets us back into a niche. I call 
it supporting fire, and supporting fire can be any- 
thing from the right kind of rocket or guided missile 
down to the infantryman’s rifle or hand grenade. 

Q Don’t they object to that word “‘support’’? 

A Yes, because that involves the drudgery of bat- 
tle. They like to think of it as co-ordination. 

Q Something coequal? 

A Right. As I have often emphasized, I don’t care 
what you call this fire, the question is the control of it. 
They don’t like to put themselves under a control be- 
cause they think they will be misused. I can see that 
viewpoint. But my experience in the Army has 
demonstrated that, where you get people of different 
viewpoint together and have them operate together, 
many of the inhibitions which they are heir to dis- 
appear. 

Common-sense people welieinnd common sense. 
You just have to get them into the realm of actual op- 
erations. If they have the control to change, they will. 
If they are being guided by a preconceived doctrine, 
it is hard to overcome that without open-minded 
combat experience. 

Q The Air Force commonly complains loudly that 
Army commanders often use air power in place of 
artillery and that artillery would be cheaper, faster 
and better. What about that? 

A The thing to do with that kind of an Army com- 
mander is to relieve him. He doesn’t know the differ- 
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ence in the cost and the danger of using one weapon 
against another. That is no reason for not using it. 
That’s just a subterfuge to oppose the sound emplay- 
ment of tactical air-support weapons. 

Q Does that ever happen? 

A All commanders are subject to possible mis- 
direction. 

Q To go back to that young Air Force officer who 
couldn’t make up his mind as to whether he should 
drop the bomb or not, do you think you ought to put 
him through the same training you are giving the 
South Koreans on discipline? 

A It is a question of judgment. Most of those pilots 
are young pilots. There it was a question of asking 
him where his target is. He says it is up on that hill. 
Where? Then he has to run back and use his own 
judgment. That is a matter of training and smoothing 
of the technique we now have. If we just use what we 
now know how to do, we will be all right. 

Q Would it help to put them in the infantry for, 
say, six months? 

A Decidedly. 

Q Didn't you do that in Italy very briefly? 

A Yes, to a certain extent. 

Q Isn't that true of Marine fliers? 

A Yes, they also serve on the ground. 

Q Would you think it a good idea to have an Air 
Force academy, like West Point or Annapolis, where 
the flier might get the doctrine instilled in him before? 

A I don’t know. West Point and Annapolis, as 
they are constituted now, are not just designed to 
make military officers. They are supposed to turn 
out well-educated young men. They now have a sys- 
tem in which there is an exchange of students— 
cadets go to Annapolis and middies go to West Point 
for several weeks and they both go on cruises and 
also go to the Infantry and other Army schools after 
they are graduates. But if you have a separate Air 
Force academy, you will still have to get this cross- 
pollinization of ideas. 


Basic Training for Officers 

I wouldn’t do anything to militate against a good 
basic education. Having gotten that, I think the young 
flier, the young ground officer, the young naval officer, 
each having gone through his basic training, has ahead 
of him his co-ordination in training with the other 
services. If you can get this concept of the other serv- 
ices into him in the first five years of his service, that 
is sufficiently early to start. 

As I have discussed these matters here with you, I 
am not interested in criticizing, but am interested in 
the approach of the press to inform the American peo- 
ple of the fundamentals of warfare. I am against war 
until we get into it. When we get into it, I think we 
ought to fight it with everything we have in the best 
possible manner. 
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SOVIET ARMY’S SOKOLOVSKY: Blockaded Berlin 
. . . Defier of A-Bomb . . . His Method: 


> Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky has 
emerged from the Kremlin’s recent inner 
turmoil as the top man of the Russian 
Army. As things stand in Russia today, it 
is necessarv that this post be filled by a 
man who is a devout Communist, one 
whose loyalty to Joseph Stalin is un- 
questionable and one who can be as 
tough as Soviet policies may require. 
Marshal Sokolovsky, who becomes a man 
important to American military planning, 
fills all these prerequisites. 

At 20, he left school to take part in the 
October, 1917, revolution. He has been a 
Communist Party member since then. He 
is loud and self-abnegating in his public 
acclamation of Stalin as the source of all 
good things, the man who perfected 
modern warfare. And Western officials, 
through experience, are grimly aware of 
just how tough the Marshal can be. 

Sokolovsky’s qualifications are such, in 
fact, that the Kremlin was ready to over- 
look the circumstance that at times he 
has been contaminated by friendly social 
contacts with the West. Such contacts 
have barred the advancement of other 
men in Russia and have doomed some to 
the special kind of oblivion that is a 
Russian copyright. 

Preceptor. A case in point is the man 
who, rather than Stalin, taught Sokolov- 
sky how to fight a war. He was Marshal 
G. K. Zhukov, who directed most of 
the big World War II Russian cam- 
paigns, with Sokolovsky often as second 
in command. 

After the victory, however, Zhukov, in 
Berlin, unfortunately got too friendly 
with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Soon 
he was reduced to commanding a garri- 
son at Odessa. Later, he dropped from 
sight. But the Zhukov type of campaign- 
ing remains firmly implanted in Marshal 
Sokolovsky. 

In the light of the latter’s appointment, 
in fact, these methods are being re- 
viewed and re-evaluated by military men 
in Western capitals. As Zhukov matter- 
of-factly explained things to General 
Eisenhower, his methods were based on 
strategic surprise and an absolute dis- 
regard for casualties. 

Eisenhower, in his book “Crusade in 
Europe,” quotes Zhukov, for example, as 
saying that Russian foot soldiers were 
ordered to charge into mine fields “exact- 
ly as if they were not there.” Campaign 
costs, General Eisenhower adds, were 
measured not in terms of human lives 
but in “over-all drain on the nation.” 

Impasse at Berlin. With Zhukov re- 
called from Berlin, Marshal Sokolovsky 
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remained as the Russian commanding 
officer there. His American opposite 
number was Gen. Lucius D. Clay. At 
first the two got along famously, spent 
much time together, entertained each 
other and their families socially. 

Clay also wrote a book, “Decision in 
Germany,” and in it he says of Soko- 
lovsky: 

“Quiet, unassuming, and dignified, he 
was ready in debate, which he flavored 
with a delightful sense of humor and the 


Ignore Casualties 


with the famed Berlin air lift. Clay out 
maneuvered Sokolovsky. The latter was 
recalled to Moscow, and a little later the 
blockade was lifted. 

The Marshal. Sokolovsky, 55, hand. 
some, square-jawed, is a_ trim-waisted 
200-pound six-footer. His barrel chest i 
admirably designed to support the great 
weight of the many medals that adom it 
He retains an un-Sovietlike penchant fo; 
humor, laughs frequently. 

Of peasant extraction, 


Sokolovsky 


— International 


FOUR-POWER CHIEFS IN BERLIN, 1947 
For Clay and Sokolovsky (center)—an air-lift duel 


frequent use of Russian proverbs. I 
learned to respect his ability, and Mrs. 
Clay and I both developed a genuine 
friendship for him and for Mrs. Soko- 
lovsky.” 

But this easy cordiality was not to con- 
tinue for long. Sokolovsky began using his 
position as a sounding board for attacks 
upon the Western nations. At first, 
General Clay relates, “he used a manner 
of presentation which somehow drew the 
sting and indicated that he was carrying 
out orders.” 

Relations progressively disintegrated. 
Sokolovsky lost all his warmth. Then 
came the Berlin blockade, which Clay 
successfully but arduously combated 


grew up near his native village of Kosliki 
in the district of Grodno. When revolt- 
tion came he was attending a seminaly 
for schoolteachers. He left to join the 
young Bolshevik movement. A year later 
Sokolovsky enrolled in the Red Amy, 
and he soon became a company Col- 
mander. ; 
He was sent to the Red Army’s mil- 
tary academy. Several times his training 
was interrupted for combat service. In 
the civil war, Sokolovsky attracted atte 
tion and was assigned to the Turkestat 
front as a division chief of staff. Whe 
World War II began, he was deputy 
chief of staff of the Red Army. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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AIR-BORNE BUS 


gives “top-flight” passenger comfort 


As old as the wheeled vehicle itself... was the 
problem of protecting the vehicle passenger from the un- 
comfortable and fatiguing effect of road roughness. For 
even modern, super-smooth road surfaces still transmitted 


enough jars and jounces to cause considerable passenger 
discomfort. 


General Motors Corporation Truck and Coach 
Division joined forces with: Firestone Techni-Service to 
attack this formidable problem. And now, after thirteen 
long years of intensive research and exhaustive testing, their 
labors have produced a revolutionary new Air Suspension 
ride which virtually eliminates all road shock! 


New General Motors Intercity Coaches equipped 
with Air Suspension are literally supported on air! Mounted 
between the axle and framing of the bus, this simple-yet- 
sensational Air Suspension system employs a fabric air bel- 


lows coated with a special Firestone rubber compound. 


Compressed air, held captive in these flexible bel- 
lows, adjusts air pressure to passenger load—silently and 
efficiently absorbs all road shocks. From the shattering im- 
pact of deep chuck holes to simple tire tread vibrations. 
This new Air Suspension system cuts maintenance and lubri- 
cation costs...gives passengers the smoothest, softest ride 
of any wheeled vehicle! 


Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write 
and let our Techni-Service engineers help solve your prob- 
lem. In many cases, with a stock part; in others with a spe- 
cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept.12B, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 
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Military Expert—He left Washington an hour ago. 
In a little over an hour he will be in Detroit. By taking an 
airline on his official mission he has saved highly valuable time 
at no extra cost to the government. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now 
so far advanced that winter weather is generally no more 
of a factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other 
types of transportation . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 
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Sokolovsky return; 
from obscurity . . . 


Under Zhukov, Sokolovsky directed 
the defense of Moscow, served at Stalin. 
grad in the winter of 1942 and 1948 and 
then went on to the reconquest of Vyas. 
ma and Smolensk. In 1944, he was in the 
Ukraine. The next year he took over ip 
Southern Poland and then was reassigned 
to Zhukov in Germany. 

After his time in Germany, which 
ended four years ago, little was heard 
from Marshal Sokolovsky. Some, in fact. 
wondered whether he had fallen jnt 
disfavor as a result of the failure of the 
Berlin blockade or his friendship with 
General Clay, and was following the 
route of his old chief, Zhukov. 

Nevertheless, the story now is, he re. 
mained a favorite with Stalin. In the cur. 


MARSHAL SOKOLOVSKY 
“Stalin would order me to be shot" 


rent Kremlin effort to tighten upper eche- 
lons and reinvigorate the ranks, he was 
chosen to head the Army. A principal 
task apparently will be the thorough it- 
doctrination of the Army in the Stalinist 
articles of faith. Soviet Army morale, 
General Eisenhower observes, is based, 
not on comforts, battle-safety devices. 
rotation of troops as in Western armies, 
but on success and on “patriotism, poss 
bly fanaticism.” 

Apparently Marshal Sokolovsky has 
headed the Soviet Army for sever 
weeks. The announcement came with 
typical Russian indirection. The promo 
tion had not even been hinted, until top 
Russians and diplomatic officials in Mos 
cow received an_ invitation headed: 
“Marshall V. D. Sokolovsky, Chief of 
Staff, and his wife invite . . .” The 0 
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_,. U.S. food for Germans 
drew his sarcasm 


casion was the annual celebration of the 
anniversary of the founding of the Red 
Army. 

Stalin and the Chief of Staff. Soko- 
lovsky has sharply rejected the theory 
that atomic warfare could be decisive. 
The principles of modern war, he says, 
were laid down by Stalin during World 
War II. 

“In our era,” he continued, “there is 
only one true military science—the mili- 
tary science created by the genius of 
Stalin.” 

These things were said in February, 
1950, in a Kremlin-approved statement 
published in a Russian newspaper. Soko- 
lovsky also has spoken extemporaneously. 
Once, while commanding at Berlin, he 
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one —Sovfoto 
MARSHAL ZHUKOV 
... too friendly with the West 


was commenting sardonically on a need 
that had arisen for outside food for peo- 
ple and troops in American, British and 
French occupation zones of Germany. 

“Please mark my words,” he said. “As 
Commander in Chief of the Red Army, 
if I ever went to Generalissimo Stalin 
and told him I was unable to make the 
troops and the German population under 
me live off the land and, therefore, must 
press for importation of foodstuffs . . . my 
fate would be quickly sealed. 

“Stalin would order me to be shot on 
the spot and I could not help but think 
him right.” 

Sokolovsky has been described as “the 
kind of man you would like to know— 
until you get too close to him.” He has 

n chosen to do Stalin’s bidding, and 
nO questions asked. 
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How Many Medicines 
In Your Doctor’s Kit 
Came From a 


Meat Packing Plant? 




















| more than 100 medi- 


cines, and medical products that 
your doctor regularly uses in the 
practice of his profession get their 
start in a meat packing plant. 


Among them are ACTH and 
cortisone for the treatment of 
arthritis, asthma, rheumatic fever, 
and other ailments, epinephrine 
for allergies and certain emergency 
heart conditions. 


Other products include surgical 
sutures and fibrin foam which con- 
trol bleeding tomakesurgery safer. 


Many, like insulin for the con- 
trol of diabetes, can be obtained 
from no other source. 


To make these medical products 
available to your doctor the meat 
packing companies developed 
new facilities for saving or proc- 
essing glands of meat animals, and 
in “‘partnership” with the medical 
profession, promote research for 














still more life-saving, health re- 
storing medicines. 


Perhaps you’d never thought of 
it before, but doesn’t this impor- 
tant service make the meat packer 
a sort of right-hand-man to your 
own family doctor? 





Did you know 


...that it takes the pancreas 
glands from 1,500 cattle or 7,500 
hogs to make a single ounce of 
crystallin insulin ... that there 
are more than 4,000 individual 
companies in the meat packing 
industry ...that recovering 
everything of value (as glands for 
medicines) helps this service 
industry bring you meat at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
tablethanalmostany other food? 











AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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New Machine by the Makers of 
VARI-TYPER 


Saves 90 % of Typography Costs! 


Save time, save money! 
HEADLINER gives you clean, 
crisp headlines in a wide 
variety of distinguished type 
faces...up to 72 pt...right 
in your own office in a matter 
of seconds... ready to paste 
in place for reproduction by 
any method. 

Make your own headline- 
copy for catalogs, mailing 


one 
HEADLINER | 





pieces, house organs—any 
kind of print job. As easy to 
operate as ABC. The HEAD- 
LINER works on an ingenious 
principle of photo-lettering 
and delivers final reproduc- 
tion copy in 90 seconds. 

Clip the coupon below for 
a free booklet giving the step- 
by-step, money-saving HEAD- 
LINER procedure. 


Headliner. 
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=We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT NEW RULE 
ON STOCK BUYING 
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Investors now have to put up 
less cash when buying stocks 
“on margin.” 


Easing of credit terms may 
bring more market activity. 


Brokers still are restricted in 
giving customers credit. 


“Margin requirements” for persons 
buying stocks now are reduced to 
50 per cent: What does that mean? 

It means, as a practical matter, that you 
now can buy corporation stocks for 50 
per cent down in cash, with the other 50 
per cent of the cost being paid in bor. 
rowed money. Suppose, for example, 
that you have $1,000 that you want to 
invest in stocks. You can buy $2,000 
worth on margin, with the broker lending 
you an additional $1,000. Up to a few 
days ago, you had to put up 75 per cent 
of the purchase price in cash. 


Who can buy stocks on this basis? 
That depends on the broker. For the 
person who wants to buy securities on 
margin, it is necessary to set up an ac- 
count with a broker. 


What if you buy on margin and the 
price of the stock goes down? Will 
you then have to put up more cash? 

That is not required by the Government. 
The Federal Reserve Board rule is that 
the purchaser, when buying securities 
on margin, must put up at least 50 per 
cent of the price in cash. But the broker 
can, and often does, call for an additional 
cash margin when a stock falls in price 
on an exchange. 


What if the price goes up? Can yor 
then get back some of the cash 
that you put up in buying? 

You can if you sell the stock. Or you can 

borrow more on it. Actually, the rule 

limits the amount that you can borrow 
on a security to buy more securities. 

Suppose you buy a stock at 100—$50 

in cash and $50 on credit—and it goes 

to 140. You then can borrow an addi 
tional $20 on this stock to buy more 
securities. 


Can you borrow up to 50 per cent of 

the value of any stock you have? 
A broker can give you credit on aly 
stock that is registered on a national 
stock exchange. Brokerage houses usually 
require a minimum deposit of $500 in 
opening an account and will not sell a 
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¢ock on margin unless it is quoted at 
more than 8. 


is there danger to the individual in 
margin buying? 

There can be if there is a sharp drop in 
the market value of the stock. If the 
stock drops below a certain level, the 
broker, who keeps in his possession se- 
curities bought on margin, can sell you 
out unless you put up additional money 
to increase your margin. 


What happened in the 1920s? How 

much margin was required then? 
The Government did not set margin re- 
quirements then—in fact, did not begin 
to do so until 1934, after passage of the 
Securities Exchange Act. But in the ’20s 
each broker made his own rules on how 
much margin was needed. Stock often 
was sold with only a 10 per cent cash 
margin. A drop of 10 per cent on an ex- 
change thus could cause trouble for the 
buyer. 


Might margin requirements again be 
raised above 50 per cent? If so, 
would the borrower have to put up 
more money? 

The Government could increase the 

margin requirement at any time, and it 

could go even higher than 75 per cent. 

The figure stood at 75 per cent at the 

end of World War II and was raised to 

100 per cent soon afterward, early in 

1946, Later it went back to 50 and was 

increased to 75 per cent in January, 

1951, as an anti-inflation measure. If the 

Federal Reserve Board called for an- 

other increase, a borrower would have 

to put up more cash on future trans- 
actions, but would not have to increase 
his margin on stocks already bought. 


What is the cost of money borrowed 

to buy securities on margin? 
That varies from time to time and from 
one brokerage house to another. Right 
now the interest rate is generally around 
34 to 4 per cent. Brokers also charge a 
commission for buying and selling se- 
curities, 


Suppose you borrow from a bank, in- 
stead of from a broker? 

Here, too, you are limited to credit of 

oly 50 per cent of the value, when 


~ up securities for a loan to buy 
ock, 


Why were margin requirements low- 
ered at this time? 
That's part of the policy of letting the 
conomy run more freely. Security 
markets have been slow, with trading 
ther light. The new Administration 
feels that it is necessary to have a rather 
broad market for securities if industry is 
to finance its needs without too much 
trouble. And it wants to get away from 
‘igid restrictions on business of all kinds. 
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There’s no better way to make a suc- 
cessful bid for a man’s attention... 
and hold it... day after day, year after 
year ... than to give him a Zippo, 
engraved with your company trade- 
mark. Wherever he goes... his office, 
club, or home... you can be sure he’ll 
carry his Zippo. He'll treasure his 
Zippo .. . for it is the best, the most 
dependable, that money can buy. And 
he’ll be constantly reminded of your 
firm name every time he lights up. 
You can be there with Zippo — send 
in the coupon and find out how. 
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in Canada: ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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When Honest Work Comes High 


Good, honest work like this comes mighty high when it’s going 
into excessive piping repairs and replacements. And how do you 
control such high costs? 


Thrifty buying with a careful eye on the quality of piping mate- 
rials can help a lot. At today’s maintenance rates, better quality 
was never a sounder investment. The more piping you have, the 
more you'll see how true this is. 


Better quality equipment doesn’t cost a penny more. Not when 
you know the savings it makes in longer life and fewer repairs. 
There’s real economy in valves and fittings that do this. That’s 
why Crane Quality makes Crane equipment the choice of the 


thrifty buyer. TH R i FTY 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. BUY ER 
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Your boy, graduating from college this year, needs to know this: 

Starting salaries are higher in 1953 than they ever have been before. 

Manufacturing firms, as a rule, offer higher pay than do other companies. 

A new survey of 195 leading companies, just completed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, will help you appraise the job offers your son gets. 
Here are median monthly starting salaries for 1953, as found by NICB: 








Degree Manufacturing Companies Other Companies vd 
Bachelor of arts $308 $271 
Engineering ; $334 $321 i 
Master of arts $370 $312 a 
Doctor of philosophy $488 Not reported 





SCRAMBLE FOR GRADUATES. NICB finds that more companies than ever before u 
are out to recruit college-trained men. Some, to get ahead of competitors, are a 
trying to sign up seniors before the college year is over. Everything suggests 
that promising graduates can afford to be choosy in 1953. 





FAMILY TRUSTS. News reports that President Eisenhower has put his per- 
sonal assets in an "irrevocable trust" have started other people wondering 
whether it is good business to set up family trusts. 

It's worth considering, but be careful. Trusts are tricky. For instance: 
There are tax advantages in a family trust, but only if you comply with strict 
rules. For one thing, you can't revoke the trust for a stated period of years. 
Also,. your control over trust income is limited. You'll need expert advice. 








TAX SAVINGS. If you are willing to abide by the restrictions, you 
can work it so that taxes will fall rather lightly on the income of your 
trust. Point is that an "irrevocable trust" becomes a separate taxpayer. 
It gets the benefit of low-bracket rates on the first few thousands of its 
earnings. The same amount, aS personal income to you, would be on top of 
your other earnings, and would be taxed at higher bracket rates. 

Say you are a married man with a taxable income of $25,000. An addi- 
tional $1,000 from investments would bear a tax of $480. The same $1,000, 
if earned by an “irrevocable trust," would be taxed at $222. 

If your taxable income is $100,000, your personal tax on an additional 
$10,000 would be $7,700. On $10,000, a trust would pay $2,956. 

You'll have to weigh that advantage against all the restrictions. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


COMMON STOCKS. On the subject of investments, many people wonder how to 
Strike a balance in their portfolios--that is, how much to invest in bonds for 
safety, and how much in common stocks for income. In making your own decision, 
you may find it useful to know what colleges are doing with their endowment 
funds. The trend in recent years has been to put more in stocks, less in bonds. 
A good many now have more than half in stocks. Here are latest figures on the 
proportion of endowment funds that some colleges hold in common stocks: 

Washington University, 72 per cent; Trinity College, 69; Brown, 59; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 59; Vanderbilt, 57; Harvard, 53; Princeton, 53; Am- 
herst, 52; Smith College, 52; Cornell, 5l. 











TAX-FREE INCOME. In making out your income tax return, remember that 
some types of income are exempt--needn't be reported at all. Examples: 

Proceeds of a life policy, paid by reason of the insured's death, are 
not taxable. Nor do you pay tax on any gift you receive. 

Interest on State and municipal bonds is exempt from federal tax. 

There is no tax on Social Security receipts, on workmen's compensation 
benefits, on disability-insurance benefits, or on veterans’ pensions. 

Enlisted men are exempt on pay received for service in combat zones. 
Commissioned officers in combat zones are exempt up to $200 a month. 

Servicemen are not taxed on their ration and rental allowances. 

An insurance dividend, representing a refund on premiums, is exempt. 














PENSIONS. If you draw an old-age pension from your company, without hav- 
ing made any contribution to it yourself, the payments you get are taxable. 

If you draw a private pension or annuity that you paid for, you are en- 
titled to recover your own cost tax-free. However, after the pension starts, 
you must include in each year's taxable income an amount equal to 3 per cent of 
your original outlay for the pension. That's considered interest on your money. 
Once you have recovered your cost tax-free, your whole pension becomes taxable. 





s/f 


=> 





TAX DEADLINE. As March 15 falls on Sunday this year, you get an extra 
day, until March 16, to file your federal income-tax return. 





OLD-AGE INSURANCE. Letters ask this question: Does a retired worker f 
or his widow sacrifice a Social Security pension by reason of receiving 
income from stocks, bonds or other securities? The answer is that old-age 
insurance benefits are not affected at all by such income. 








MAIL-ORDER CATALOGUES. An item that appeared here in the issue of January 
23 called attention to the fact that it is possible to buy from European firms 
by mail. As a result, these firms are swamped with requests for catalogues. 
The British were surprised when letters ran into the thousands. However, 
the catalogues are being mailed. If you asked for one, you will get it. 
The Germans, at last reports, had 7,000 requests, and every mail was bring- 
ing more. Supplies of English-language catalogues are limited, and some who wrote 
in may not get them at once. Demand for catalogues has been an eye opener. 
German officials are talking about promoting mail-order business in a big way. 
The French, it now develops, cannot supply catalogues. Our sources had nu 
been under the mistaken impression that French firms had catalogues available. Co 
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STEEL 


is now giant business 

in the Philadelphia area 
... highlighted by 

U.S. Steel’s tremendous 
new $450,000,000 
Fairless Works. 


If steel means business 





to you, you'll benefit 

from the “on-the-spot” 
contact provided by 

The Philadelphia National. 

















NUMBER ONE 
BANK 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


- +. in the heart of 
the world’s greatest 
industrial area 


1805 
150 YEARS OF THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
re SERVICE Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


71958 





Doctors are doing wonderful things 
with oxygen. During the last few 
years they have developed many 
new ways in which this life-giving 
element helps save lives, relieves 
suffering and speeds recovery. 

Oxygen, in fact, has been found 
so beneficial in so many types of 
illness and injury that modern hos- 
pitals now pipe it to the rooms like 
water. New hospitals install oxygen 
piping as a matter of course, like 
plumbing or electricity. Older hos- 
pitals are adding it. 

As doctors have developed im- 





proved techniques for using oxygen, 


* NCGhasdevelopedimproved equip- 


ment for supplying it. An example 
is the automatic control unit shown 


at the top of the page. A mechanical, 


brain in a ‘white cabinet, it main- 
tains an unvarying rate of flow from 
the central oxygen supply to wall 
outlets in rooms throughout the 
hospital, and switches on a reserve 
supply when needed. 

This ingenious control is typical 
of the outstanding NCG products 
and services that have led so many 
hospitals to choose NCG oxygen 











piping equipment and NCG bulk 
oxygen supply...and to specify 
all types of NCG inhalation therapy 
equipment, as well as NCG therapy 
and anesthesia gases. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, lil. 
Branches and Dealers from Coast to Coast 


vf © Copyright 1953, National Cylinder Gas Co. 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 
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Life Around the Worlde 
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CLEAN GOVERNMENT—IT’S NEW 


MEXICO CITY—The new President 
of Mexico, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, is push- 
ing ahead with an innovation in govern- 
ment that to Mexicans is startling. Presi- 
dent Ruiz Cortines is insisting on scru- 
pulous honesty at all levels of the Mexi- 
can Government, even including the top. 

The people of Mexico are fascinated 
by this policy, but experienced observers 
wonder how long the new President will 
be able to get away with it. 

Break with past. It is a radical break 
with the past. It has been traditional in 
Mexico for Government officials to get 
rich while in office. 

One recent President became one of 
the richest men in the Western Hemi- 
sphere during his six-year term of office. 
Not long before assuming the Presidency, 
he was a poor man, so poor that often he 
couldn’t pay for the morning coffee that 
he and his cronies regularly enjoyed. 

A six-year term as President changed 
that. When his term ended, he owned 


ranches all over Mexico. He had ac- . 


quired large holdings in air-line and 
movie companies, reportedly owned an 
insurance company in Canada and had 
salted away big deposits in U.S. banks. 

Members of the Cabinet, at this same 
time, did almost as well. It was corrup- 
tion on a grand scale. Ruiz Cortines is 
trying to eradicate this tradition. 

“The bite.” A time-honored way for 
a Mexican official to get rich in previous 
Administrations was the application of 
‘la mordida,” which in English means 
‘the bite.” This simply meant taking a 
cut out of everything that came along. 
Many a U.S. manufacturer has com- 
plained that the only way he could make 
a big sale to the Mexican Government 
was to add several thousand dollars to 
his normal price and then kick it back 
to some official. According to some esti- 
mates, this has added as much as 30 per 
cent to the cost of public projects. 

But, when Ruiz Cortines campaigned 
for the Presidency last autumn, he made 


h 


onesty in Government one of his main 
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issues. He is now attempting to make 
good on his campaign promises. 

He has already kicked out of office a 
number of officials—some high in the 
Government—who are suspected of il- 
legalities, and has replaced them with 
men he believes to be honest. As a re- 
sult of bribery investigations, scores of 
policemen have been dismissed. Several 
judges have been fired. 

“I used to pay a certain Minister 25,- 
000 pesos (nearly $3,000) every month,” 
the head of one business remarked the 
other day. “That was just to maintain 
good relations and keep Government in- 
spectors from heckling us. 

“After President Ruiz Cortines took 
office, I sent my fixer to see the new 
Minister in order to find out how much 
he expected. The answer came _ back: 
‘Nothing. We don’t want you to pay one 
centavo to anybody in this department.’ 

“That’s typical of what is happening. 
The Government is going to be as honest 
as Ruiz Cortines can make it. If he finds 
a rascal, he fires him.” 

The “600” worried. As a result, an 
official with a shady past is today in 
constant fear of losing his job. There is 
talk about wires being tapped to trap 
officials in crooked deals. 

There is worry in influential circles out- 
side the Administration, too. The wor- 


‘riers are the 600 or so powerful men— 


businessmen, politicians, Army generals 
—who for years have profited through 
their political connections. With Ruiz 
Cortines in office, they suddenly find 
their style cramped, and they may try to 
do something about it. 

While the general public in Mexico is 
behind Ruiz Cortines in his campaign for 
honesty in Government, the “600” are in 
a position to apply pressure on the Gov- 
ernment in a variety of ways. Whether 
they will do this, and when and how, are 
the questions of the day in Mexico City. 
But at the moment Mexico is experiencing 
the innovation of honesty in Govern- 
ment, and enjoying it. 























Every time you sign a 
company check by 
hand, you’re not only 
wasting executive time 


and energy but you may 





be inviting a forger to 
duplicate your signa- 
ture and raid yourcom- 
pany’s bank account. 

The Todd Protecto- 
graph Check Signer 
puts your signature 
and the funds it con- 
trols under double lock 
and key. 

To get all the facts 
about the Todd Signer 
—the machine that 
carries a $10,000 
guarantee—mail the 


coupon now. 






ROCHESTER = NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD; 


PP eee ee ee ee 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. USN 











1 Rochester 3, N.Y. I 
I Please let me have full information about | 
the Todd Protectograph Check Signer, with- 

I out cost or obligation to me. I 
Firm 
} Address. j 
l Ci Z S I 
H ity. one. tate. ] 
1 By USN-3-6-53 I 
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ity went into the development 
of “Magic Chef”. . . the modern range which has done so much to free 
the American housewife from kitchen slavery. » >» > Today, the 
ingenuity and production facilities of the “Magic Chef” makers have 
been teamed with those of more than 2,200 other manufacturers, 
large and small, to protect her very way of life. Working smoothly 
and efficiently, they help REPUBLIC to produce one of the vital 
factors in our defense against aggression . . . REPUBLIC’s swept- 
wing F-84F THUNDERSTREAK, now being delivered fo the USAF. 


Complementing industry's leaders who supplement our production . . . 
more than two-thirds of all REPUBLIC sub-confracting dollars go to 


small business. 
ee Oe 


PRESIDENT 


THIS IS NUMBER FOUR IN AN INFORMATIVE FARMINGDALE LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
SERIES BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 


Mabors of te MilG Tharalortole Trandeyst Mandorticab KF I 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Price level isn't likely to change much now that controls are lifted. 

Wholesale prices in general have been fairly stable for the last month. 

Consumer prices--living-cost items--are tilted downward at this time, not 
upward. It's probably going to cost a bit less to live in 1953 than 1952. 

Spot prices fo. commodities have been below the 1947-49 average for several 
months--that is, below the pre-Korean level. These are prices often subject 
to quick changes in response to changes in supply and demand. 

Outlook now is that a large and growing supply of almost everything will 
keep prices in line. Absence of controls will not make much difference. 














To take a closer look at spot-market prices..... 

Foodstuffs are selling at 85.2 per cent of the 1947-49 average. 

Raw industrial materials are at 92.7 per cent. 

Livestock is off to 60.6 per cent of the 1947-49 level. 

Metals are holding above the base period at 111.1 per cent. 

Textiles and fibers are down to 90.2 per cent. 

Fats and oils are depressed in price to 57.5 per cent of 1947-49. 

There is nothing in this situation to suggest any sharp and early rise in 
prices. Most prices were below official ceilings when controls ended. 











The few price rises that followed the end of controls came as no surprise. 

Copper prices, under a 24.5=-cents-per=-pound ceiling, were well below the 
Chilean price of 36.5 cents. A domestic rise of 3 to 4 cents is an adjustment 
to world prices. Domestic copper prices may go still higher. 

Gasoline-price rise of half a cent a gallon at wholesale reflects higher 
costs of production. It"s the first rise since 1950. 

Cigarette prices were expected to go up as soon as controls ended. 

Rice was expected to rise in price, too. World demand is heavy. 











In most other areas prices are not expected to change much. Aluminum is 
to stay steady, apparently. Zinc is weak, and so is lead. Steel is still under 
control, but there is doubt that steel prices will rise much when controls end. 
Steel might even produce a surplus in supply before the year ends. 





American consumers are doing their bit to keep business active. 

Retail stores marked up a 10 per cent sales gain in January over a year 
ago. January sales, seasonally adjusted, were only 1 per cent below December. 

Outlook for continued high sales is good. Consumer spending was running at 
222 billions a year as 1952 ended. It may go to 226 billions in 1953. 

Sales in January were particularly favorable for dealers in hard goods. 
Volume, seasonally adjusted, was higher than it was for December. For stores 
that concentrate on soft goods, January sales fell below December. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Nearly all retail groups scored sales gains over a year ago. 

Automobile dealers sold nearly 2.5 billion dollars’ worth of cars and parts 
in January, against about 2 billion a year ago. 

Furniture stores and appliance stores rose from 635 to 675 millions. 

Hardware stores and building materials dealers rang up 640 millions in 
January sales, against 633 millions in January, 1952. 

Jewelry-store sales declined, from 87 millions a year ago to 85 millions. 

These figures are Commerce Department estimates without adjustment for the 
seasonal factor in sales of retail stores. 














Dealers in soft goods chalked up sales gains without exception. 

Clothing-store sales jumped from 692 millions a year ago to 8350 millions. 

Drugstore sales in January were 400 millions, against 3566 millions. 

Restaurants and bars took in 990 millions against 958 millions. 

Food-store sales hit 3.4 billions in January, compared with 3 billions a 

ago. This occurred despite slightly lower prices for meat. 

Filling stations rang up 785 millions in sales, against 726 millions. 

General-merchandise stores, including mail-order houses and department 
stores, rose moderately from 1.19 billions to 1.26 billions. 

All signs point to a thriving Easter business this year. 




















The prospect is that soft-goods sales will continue to rise through the 
year, but that appliances, autos and other hard goods may run into sales trouble 
in the second half of the year. No sharp gains in sales are to be expected. 


Labor unions will try to cash in on the optimistic outlook for business. 

Wage raises are expected to be sought by nearly all unions. AFL has told 
members to seek wage boosts all along the line. The AFL argument: A wage rise 
is needed now to forestall a setback in 1954 or 1955. 

CIO Furniture Workers are to press for substantial wage increases. This 
union says furniture and bedding manufacturers will operate near capacity this 
year, so that wage increases are justified. 

Textile Workers want a raise from American Woolen Co., which would like to 
cut wages. This contract is to be reopened in March. 

Steelworkers can reopen their major contract in June. Action of this union 
is likely to set the pattern for other labor groups. 

Copper miners and brass-mill workers can be expected to try to squeeze a 
wage increase from the fact that copper prices are advancing. 

Employers have yet to disclose their attitude on wages. They are expected 
to oppose another general wage increase on the ground that prices and living 
costs are dropping, that competition for sales is increasing. 


























You also can expect labor to ask generally for annual "productivity" wage 
increases, guaranteed annual wages, scrapping of escalator clauses, which tie 
wage scales into the official cost-of-living index. 


Moderate business growth in 1952 is reported by Commerce Department. 

Business firms in the U.S. now number more than 4 million. 

New businesses established in 1952 were 5 per cent more than in 1951. Dis- 
continued businesses were 4 per cent lower in 1952 than in 195l. 
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The keyboard is Simplified 


...to cut your accounting costs! 


The more you know about 
mechanized accounting, the more 
you'll appreciate this Remington 
Rand keyboard. Surprisingly sim- 
ple. . . it saves a lot of time and 
motion, yet does a complete 
accounting job. 

No special training. No pre- 
mium salaries. Any competent 
typist starts producing —at touch- 
method speed—within the first 
half hour. Your present em- 
ployees, already familiar with 
your procedures, quickly master 
this single keyboard. 

That’s because the machine 


does the figuring automatically — 
computes the balances, provides 
the proof that every line is posted 
correctly, accumulates the totals 
for any and all columns. 

The same machine can handle 
all kinds of accounting — receiv- 
ables, payables, payroll, cost dis- 
tribution, sales analysis, general 
ledgers and others—switching 
readily from job to job as needed. 

But seeing is believing. Right 
now, see how this 100% electric 
machine fits right into your pres- 
ent setup —to simplify your work, 
save on your accounting costs! 


Folder AB-423 shows how you can save valuable 
clerical time. Write to Management Controls 
Library, Room 1737, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





(This article represents the result of an extensiy 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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WAY TO ARMS DOLLARS: 
GET A SUBCONTRACT 


Small business gets the small 
end of defense contracts. A hun- 
dred firms—biggest in U. S.—sign 
up the bulk of the orders. 

It's planned that way. For Gov- 
ernment buyers, it’s easier to deal 
with one big plant than a host of 
smaller ones. 

Best defense-order bet for the 
little fellow: Get in on a sub- 
contract through one of the top 
hundred. 


Arms orders in this period, as in 
other periods of rearmament, are cen- 
tered in relatively few companies— 
the nation’s industrial giants. 

In 100 companies are contracts for 
43.8 billion dollars’ worth of arms and 
defense materials, representing 62.4 per 
cent of all prime contracts of $10,000 or 
more. All other companies, running into 
thousands of firms, get only 37.6 per 
cent of the prime defense contracts. 
Their share, including small orders, runs 
to about 30 billion dollars. 

The top 20 companies in the leading 
100 firms, furthermore, have received 
41.1 per cent of all the arms orders. The 
Government clearly is relying on a tiny 
percentage of the nation’s 304,000 manu- 
facturing companies to build up the 
country’s defenses. 

These and other facts about arms con- 
tracts are brought out in a study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of 
arms orders placed during the first two 
years of the Korean war. The study dis- 
closes that there has been little change 
from the methods of the past in placing 
arms orders. 

The military services actually are up 
against a very practical problem. Big 
companies are the only firms that can 
make such things as tanks, airplanes, ar- 
tillery pieces and ships. Large firms also 
are better equipped to handle large or- 
ders for electronic equipment, guided 
missiles and other complicated pieces of 
military machinery. 

For example, about three fourths of 
the orders placed with the 100 large 
firms call for aircraft, tanks and big weap- 
ons; about a fifth of the orders are for 
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Big Companies 
Take Most 
Defense Contracts 
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electronics, railway cars and locomotive 
construction equipment, production m. 
chinery, guided missiles, ships and othe, 
hard-goods items. Only 5 per cent go, 
for oil, gasoline and soft goods. 

In a recent analysis of the arms pp. 
gram, officials estimated that only a litle 
more than 25 per cent of the prime qq. 
tracts placed in the first six months of 
1952 were suitable for small busines, 
And, of these contracts, small firms acty. 
ally got more than ‘half. 

A few big contracts, placed with giant 
corporations, also are easier to police 
than the thousands of small contracts thi 
would have to be given to small fims 
The management of a big company with 
a large order is responsible for deliver. 
ing that order. If a contract is divided 
into a series of small orders, responsibil. § 
ity for delivery would rest heavily on the 
military contracting officers. 

Officials find, too, that small fims 
often are unable to‘meet delivery sche. 
ules, frequently are not proper 
equipped with machinery, and sometime 
have financing difficulties. It also is re. 
ported that contracting officers have 
more trouble in getting small firms to 
meet quality specifications and that their 
prices often are higher than those quoted 
by bigger competitors. 

Subcontracting thus emerges as the 
easiest way to put small business in the 
defense program. The extent of sub- 
contracting is not known, precisely, but 
officials estimate that a large part of the 
money spent for arms trickles down ti 
subcontractors. 

One survey of 59 major contractos 
found that 32,382 subcontractors wet 
enlisted in filling the orders. Of the total 
24,306 were reported to employ fewer 
than 500 workers. A firm that has a work 
ing force of less than 500 is classified 
a small concern. Another survey of 3 
major Army prime contractors showed 
that small subcontractors were gettitg 
30 per cent of the procurement dolla 

The list of top defense contracts 
sheds more light on the reasons for 00l- 
centrating orders in big firms. s 

General Motors Corp. alone has 9? 
billion dollars’ worth of arms orders, 
leading the list with 7.8 per cent of al 
orders. It held about the same percetl 
age of orders in World War II. This® 
explained by the fact that Gener! 

(Continued on page 80) 
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SOUTH GATE 
CALI F. 


Here are just a few of the lesser-known indus- 
trial centers where The Travelers has set up 
benefit plans. The Travelers serves remote 
locations just as efficiently as urban areas, 


No spot is “too remote” for prompt, 


efficient service by The Travelers 


New PLANTS are springing up all over the map. 


And wherever industry chooses to go—to take 
advantage of natural resources, markets, or trans- 
portation—management finds the service facili- 
ties of The Travelers a big help in taking care of 
employee benefit plans. 


The Travelers provides service through 220 
strategically located Claim offices. Group Hos- 
pitalization, Surgical, Sickness, Accident, and Life 
insurance claims are handled locally. And they 
are paid promptly with drafts on local banks. 


Let your Travelers agent or broker tell you 
more about the widespread claim service of The 
Travelers and how it can increase the value of 
your benefit plan to you and your employees— 
wherever they happen to be. 


Ask him to bring along a Travelers Group field 
man also—to help you set up the plan and make 
sure it’s in line with what’s being done in your 
industry and in the part of the country where 
you operate. 


If you don’t know your local Travelers man, 
write, and we’ll send you his name and address. 





YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 














Who pays the farmer in Pennsylvania? 


Cash...lots of it...is handed 
Pennsylvania farmers by a long line-up 
of buyers for a vast variety of products 
— all year long! 


Wide diversification — and produc- 
tivity that puts Pennsylvania among the 
ten top states—keeps farm income 
high and steady, month after month. 
That keeps buying power strong and 
steady, too. 


Your best way to reach — and sell — 
this rich, steady market is through 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, dedicated 
to Pennsylvania farming and preferred 
by 4 out of 5 Pennsylvania farm 
families. 


— 








There are few states where farmers 
have so much to sell a// the time— 
can buy so much so regularly as in 
Pennsylvania. However, two others are 
similar, with the same income steadi- 
ness, the same big buying power — 
Ohio and Michigan, served by the 
OHIO FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. Get the full facts on all 
three. Write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


”% 


Jon Feb Mar Ape Moy june inly Aug Sept Oct Nov Des 


Based on eight-year study of Pennsylvania Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


Advertise in PENNSYLVANIA where i's SEIS ol year ‘round! 


ot 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 





Special Report 
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.. . Aircraft industry js 
lush field for contracts 


Motors is the country’s largest many. 
facturing corporation, making a wii 
range of products—motor vehicles, tank 
airplane motors, projectiles. 

The automobile industry, in fact, hy 
been drawn heavily into defense wor, 
Among the top 20 contractors are Chny. 
ler, Ford and Studebaker. In the typ 
100 contractors also are Packard, Willy. 
Overland, Reo, Kaiser-Frazer and Dj. 
mond T. In a period of mechanized wy. 
fare, the auto industry is well equipped 
to turn out the kind of products wanted, 

Aircraft manufacturing is anoth; 
lush field for defense contracts. Much of 
the current arms build-up is aimed at jp. 
creasing the nation’s air strength. Thy. 


—General Motors 
TANKS ROLL OUT 
... large orders for large firms 


half of the firms among the top 20 cor 
tractors are manufacturers of planes 0 
parts of planes. Together, they account 
17.2 per cent of the total dollar volume 
of contracts issued through June 30, 195 
Leaders in aircraft contracts include Bo 
ing Airplane, United Aircraft, Doughs 
Aircraft, Republic Aviation, North Ame- 
ican Aviation, Lockheed Aircraft, Curtis: 
Wright and Grumman Aircraft Engine 
ing and Consolidated Vultee. 

The importance of electronics in the 
present defense program also shows ¥? 
in the volume of contracts. Second © 
General Motors as a defense contractt! 
is General Electric Co., with 2.4 billion 
dollars’ worth of contracts, or 3.5 pe 
cent of the total. Other manufactures 
of electrical and electronic equipmett 
that stand high on the list are Amenci 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Your Partner 
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Bad Weather...Except for Ducks and Paper! 


Paper no longer fears its ancient enemy — 
water. For resins developed during World War 
II now give paper products... ranging from 
towels and dish cloths to paper bags and fibre- 
board ... remarkable wet strength. 
Contributing to this revolutionary develop- 
ment has been Reichhold Chemicals — the 
world’s largest producer of synthetic resins 
for use in the manufacture of paper, paints, 
printing inks, plywood, plastics, textiles, home 
insulation, and many other products. 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progress 


Nor is this the limit of Reichhold’s talent to 
pioneer — to perfect — and to produce. Reich- 
hold is also a major manufacturer of chemical 
colors, phenol, glycerine, phthalic anhydride, 
maleic anhydride, sodium sulfate and sodium 
sulfite. 

Today, as in the past, Reichhold provides 
dynamic proof that chemistry serves all in- 
dustry ... helps industry to serve the world. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


REICH HOLD 





A helping hand 
when you 
MOVE . 


VAN LINES 
pRE-PLANNED 


Service in 
‘Sanitized Vans 


United Van Lines 
noel Pre-™an before you 
move. Then, United's experienced 
‘Man on the Van’ follows through. 
It's the safe way to move, any- 
where in the U.S. and Canada. 


Over 400 United agents, alert, 
friendly and ready to serve... 
with clean, modern ®Sanitized 
vans and storage facilities. 


Only United vans are 
®Sanitized for your 
hygienic protection. 


See the Classified Phone Book 
for your nearby United mover. 


| Pree! / United Van Lines makes your mov- | 
ing easier with a Pre-Planning | 

Kit of helpful ideas, removal notices and | 

carton stickers. No obligation—send for yours | 

wherever you plan to move. 

UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 

St. Lovis 17, Mo., Dept. U. 


Name 


Street 
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. . . Food, clothing orders 
fewer in recent months 


Telephone and Telegraph, Westinghouse 
Electric, Sperry Corp., Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Avco Manufacturing 
and International Telephone and Tele- 
graph. These firms make such items as 
radar and radio equipment, and the con- 
trols needed for guided missiles and 
other weapons. Nearly all of them have 
a larger sharg of total contracts now 
than during World War II. 

Lastest figures from the Munitions 
Board also indicate a switch in the type 
of contracts placed. For the six months 
ended last June 30, increased orders 
were placed with companies that manu- 
facture ammunition. That marks an at- 
tempt to end the ammunition shortage 


im 
CREME (FORM 
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CONTRACTOR IN WASHINGTON 
For small outfits: subcontracting 


that has developed in the Korean war. 
(See page 18.) This group includes Du 
Pont, Hercules Powder, Olin Industries, 
Rheem Manufacturing and National 
Gypsum—all among the top 100. 

Processors of food and manufacturers 
of clothing, on the other hand, had fewer 
orders in recent months. This includes 
meat packers, woolen companies and 
cotton mills. The armed services’ re- 
quirements for soft goods apparently are 
close to being filled. Several large pack- 
ers and textile firms, however, remain 
among the 100 leading contractors. 
Among them are Swift & Co., Armour & 
Co., American Woolen Co., and J. P. 
Stevens & Co. 

Small-business participation in the 
arms program as prime contractors has 
not been completely by-passed. A Senate 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Few persons are familiar with the | 
fact that the Parker House was the 
first hostelry to operate without 
specified hours for dining, or that the 
American Plan of hotel service was 
introduced here . . . but most every 
schoolchild knows that it is where 
the Parker House roll originated. 

Today, as a completely moder | 
hotel, offering every up-to-the-minute | 
facility, it is Boston headquarters 
for travelers from everywhere. Its | 
management is proud of the hotel's 
traditions — cherishes its inter 
national reputation for food, fine | 
accommodations, service, hospitality. | 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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... Army defends record 
of small-firm contracts 


committee finds that, through March, 
1952, small firms received about 20 

cent of the total value of contracts. 
Efforts in behalf of small business have 
been made by the Small Defense Plants 
Administration and by the assignment 
of small-business specialists to procure- 
ment offices of the armed services. 

Still, the Senate committee is dis- 
appointed in the results. The committee 
notes that small firms make up about 98 
per cent of all manufacturing establish- 
ments, that they account for about half 
of the country’s factory output and em- 
ploy about 55 per cent of factory labor. 
Under such circumstances, the commit- 
tee report says small firms seem capable 


—Ford 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
».. Only a few companies can make them 


of producing more than a fifth of the 

dollar value of prime arms contracts. 
Dollar figures, however, tend to over- 

state the importance of big business in 


the arms program. Big orders for heavy . 


items, such as tanks or planes, run into 
large sums of money and can be placed 
only with large firms. Direct orders re- 
ceived by small firms naturally show up 
in smaller dollar totals. 

The Army, nevertheless, believes that 
its record in contracting with small firms 
is praiseworthy. Of more than 1 mil- 
lion contracts issued in an eight-month 
period, 737,800 were deemed suitable 
for small business. Small firms actually 
received 723,800 of these contracts. 

The facts indicate, however, that 
arms is essentially big business and that 
the best bet for small firms in this new 
industry is through subcontracting. 
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Loh 
at the Oo Sroads of lhe East! 


You know that New Jers¢y, Crossroads of the East, is situated in 
an ideal location for industry, right in the middle of the world’s 


richest markets of New York and Rhiladelphia 


But did you know that prodtcts\ manufactured in New Jersey can 
be delivered overnight to stated ich have 31 per cent of the 
nation’s population? A 250-mil& ciycle, centering on Trenton, 
encompasses or intersects twelve stata ahd the District of Columbia. 


This area has a population of more than 48 million people. 


From a market analysis standpoint, it is important to note 

that these people represent more than 76 billion dollars of effective 
buying income after deduction of federal income taxes. It is the 
highest income market in the nation with an estimated income 
average of $5,532 per family, as compared with a national family 
income average of only $5.086. 


Annual retail purchases during 1951 were estimated at 
approximately 50 billion dollars in this regional market, thereby 


accounting for 33 per cent of the nation’s retail sales. 


If you have a product to sell to this tremendous market, you 
should investigate the opportunities which can be yours if you 


locate your business in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 


write for your copy of the booklet, “An Industrialist’s View of the 
Crossroads of the East.” Write Box A, Public Service Electric @ Gas 


) For more details about what New Jersey offers all types of industry, ( 
Company, 80 Park Place, Newark 2,N J 
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EISENHOWER’S IDEAS ON STRIKES 


He Has a Formula—More Early Mediation 


Stop strikes before they start 
—that's the Eisenhower goal. It’s 
the ounce-of-prevention theory, 
applied to labor disputes. 

This is the general idea: Start 
mediation earlier, while heads 
are still cool. Assign expert me- 
diators to all big industries. Try 
to work things out before the 
strike stage. 

But one big question is being 
raised. Is this too much interfer- 
ence by Government? 


New ways of handling labor dis- 
putes are to get a testing under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Government will be 
expected to pay more attention to pre- 
venting strikes, less attention to trying 
to settle them after they are under 
way. 

The Eisenhower formula for labor, as 
it is unfolding, takes various forms: 

Make more use of Government media- 
tors, under one plan. Assign them to 
labor disputes in the early stages, don’t 
wait until employers and unions have 
squared off for a finish fight. 
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LABOR SECRETARY DURKIN MEETS WITH SPOKESMEN FOR LABOR, INDUSTRY AND THE PUBLIC 


Keep the White House out of disputes 
as much as possible. Stress collective 
bargaining—with Government, through 
use of mediators, helping to arrive at an 
agreement. 

See that employers get a better break 
at the Labor Department. Give that De- 
partment more standing, more prestige. 
Secretary Martin Durkin already has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee to guide 
him in policy making. It is a committee 
made up of representatives of industry 
and the public, as well as labor. 

Speed up the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board, even if it means 
raising the Board membership from five 
to seven. 

Big change that will be noticed by 
employers and union leaders is in the 
way labor disputes will be handled. The 
strike problem is coming to the front 
now as the time approaches when many 
union contracts open up, and permit 
the filing of new wage demands under 
threat of a walkout. 

Mr. Eisenhower gave the tip-off on 
his strike program when he told the 
AFL convention last September that 
“preventive mediation” could help to 
cure strikes just as preventive medi- 
cine has aided in preserving the na- 
tion’s health. 

With that comment as a basis, one 
group of his advisers is urging that the 


& 
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Mediation Service can be more effectiy: 
in averting strikes if its. mediators » 
into action earlier in a dispute. The 
advisers believe that the mediators poy 
wait too long before getting into a laby. 
management dispute. The present pry. 
tice is to allow the union and employe, 
several weeks to work out their ow 
agreement through bargaining, before tle 
Government steps in. 

As the system works now, under Jj. 
rector David L. Cole, a mediator keeps 
track of the negotiations between th 
employer and union representatives, If 
the talks remain deadlocked after , 
month or so of bargaining, the Mei. 
ation Service formally enters the cay, 
A mediator consults each side to &. 
termine the maximum offer that th 
company is willing to make, ad 
the minimum terms that the union wil 
accept. 

Usually there is considerable spred 
between the positions of the pattie. 
The mediator then brings both sides 
together in one room and tries to gt 
them into an agreement, or at least to 
narrow their differences. Sometimes th 
mediator may come up with a suggestel 
compromise, based on what he thinks 
are the real positions of the two ‘side. 
However, he has no authority to fone 
either side to take his compromise, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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—United Press 


Front row: Jean T. McKelvey, David J. McDonald, David Zeller bach, Mr. Durkin, Walter Reuther, George Harrison. Standing: 
Sumner H. Slichter, John J. O’Donnell, Harry M. Moses, George Meany, Cyrus Ching, Ben Moreell, Paul A. Dodd, Frank Rising, 


Maurice T. Van Hecke, John L. Lewis. 
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PRESSURE PROCESSING . .« whoever uses it in their 


production is a customer or potential customer of H=-P=-M 














AVIATION... 


that vast, ever-expanding industry continually seeking 
new boundaries of speed, distance, altitude and 
payload to conquer . . . is another field in which 
H-P-M All-Hydraulic Presses play an important role. 


As a matter of fact, you'll find the biggest names® in the 

aircraft industry on H-P-M’s customer list. And, the industry's 

confidence in H-P-M is reflected by the fact that the big 

majority of giant 5000 to 7000 ton hydraulic presses, 

EAE a aoniewey, . purchased by the aircraft industry, are H-P-M’s. 


nee Green We are proud of the contributions H-P-M All-Hydraulic 
—— Presses have made in solving specialized production prob- 
lems of the aircraft industry. Pressure processing and 

H-P-M may be able to play a profitable part in your 

production . . . so, why not make it a point to 

“talk shop” with an H-P-M engineer today? 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


2008 MARION ROAD @ MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A 





Sectional Series 
No. 790 


office and 
factory 


for 
dormitory 
and school 


reception 
room 


for 
hotel and 
restaurant 


for 
hospital and 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept.123, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. + Warren, Pa. + Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago +» Los Angeles + San Francisco » New York City + Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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One plan: end dispup 
before strike flares .. . 


A strike then can develop, and negot, 
tions will be postponed for a while. Late, 
the mediator tries again to bring aboy 
a compromise settlement. 

That way of handling disputes ; 
criticized by some of the Presiden; 


’ advisers, who argue that the interye. 


tion by Government comes too late, }; 
the time the mediator takes over, th 
employer and union have talked thep. 
selves into firm positions they 
change without losing face, it is cq. 
tended. 

Therefore, the new Eisenhower fy. 
mula calls for early intervention by the 
mediator, who will practice “preventive 
mediation” and try to clear up the dy. 


moat 
MEDIATOR COLE 
... an earlier entry? 


pute before the union has reached the 
stage of calling a strike. The plan ist 
have an experienced mediator assigned 
to each industry, so that he will bef 
miliar with the problems of the indus 
and union. This will enable him to si 
gest his own compromise terms in the 
first few weeks of negotiations, if ma- 
agement and labor fail to agree. 

For example, if the mediator assignél 
to the soft-coal industry learned thi 
John L. Lewis was about to open up his 
contract to file wage demands, 
mediator under the proposed system 
would see to it that Lewis and the cal 
operators started their talks well in at- 
vance of the strike deadline. He wo 
sit in on these talks in their early stagé 
if he decided that the negotiators wet 
not making progress. 

The mediator might find that Lew 
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, . . ‘Mediation’ viewed 
as ‘meddling’ by some 


was asking for a raise of $2 a day for 
his miners, while the operators were 
unwilling to go beyond 50 cents a day. 
The mediator then would seek to bring 
Mr. Lewis’s figure down a bit, and the 
operators’ offer up a bit. He might be 
able to bring about an agreement, or he 
might have to give them his own ideas 
of a solution, possibly a raise of 75 cents 
or $1 a day. As under the present system, 
the operators or Lewis could refuse to 
accept the suggestion. 

In general, that appears to be the 
formula being urged on Mr. Eisenhower 
to provide “preventive mediation.” How- 
ever, the formula is criticized by some 
labor-management experts. These ex- 


~Harris & Ewing 


NLRB‘S HERZOG 
...@ larger Board? 


perts tell him that employers and unions 
may object to mediators’ getting into 
bargaining conferences in the earlier 
stages. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, for example, has been calling for 
a minimum of Government intervention 
in collective bargaining.” 

The critics argue that employers and 
unions usually want the Government to 
stay out of the bargaining conference as 
long as possible. One expert says that 
there is only a fine line between “media- 
tion’ and “meddling,” in the eyes of em- 
ployers and union leaders, 

_ Thus, the President is getting conflict- 
ing advice on the methods that should be 
used in labor troubles. The indications 
are, however, that the Administration 
will Move to strengthen the Mediation 
Service and get its mediators into action 
(Continued on page 88) 
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JOHN MEREDITH photographs lovely PENNY EDWARDS, soon to be seen in 20th Century Fox’s ‘“‘Powder River’ 


movie dard make a life-lifel 
Chany fo dado nc 


Saye JOHN MEREDITH, PHOTOGRAPHER 
Hollywood, California 


W HEN it’s true-to-life photographic 
realism you want, Stereo-REALIST is 
the camera for you. Because of their amaz- 
ing depth and full, natural color, REALIST 
pictures are so lifelike they almost breathe. 


That’s why movie studios photograph 
their stars REALIST-ically in different cos- 
tumes and varied color combinations. 
Costly and time-consuming personal tests 
are thus eliminated when making prelimi- 
nary casting decisions. Directors and pro- 
ducers need only to go to their stereo 
library, view the slides in a REALIST 
viewer, then make their decisions. 


This unusual application of the REALIST 
is further proof of its extreme versatility. 
Sales managers, salesmen — and their 
prospects—are enthusiastic about REALIST 
sales kits. Hundreds of businesses already 
using the REALIST with unsurpassed suc- 
cess proclaim it to be “the world’s finest 
visual selling aid.” It’s the ideal personal 
camera as well. 


For information on the REALIST see 
your camera dealer or commercial photog- 
rapher, For free folder on “Commercial 
Application of Stereo-REALIST” write the 
Davip WHITE CoMPANY; 312 W. Court 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


sremol COIS 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES 
THE SAME AS YOU 


Nino! e. Cameras, Viewers, Projectors 
\NKaaboek and Accessories are Products of 


the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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At close range... 
eee-On the spot 


... as we drive you down this amazing stretch of Texas coastland. That’s 
the best way to appraise the advantages that Texas’ Coastal Corridor* 
offers your company. 


You’ve heard the Texas story—dozens of times. You’ve read about 
Texas’ natural and manufactured resources, its markets, workers, climate, 
transportation, taxes and the abundance, economy and efficiency of its 
natural gas for fuel and raw material. 


When—not if—you visit Texas, you’ll agree that... 


The CORRIDOR offers something more 
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Even more than its physical 
assets, Texas’ Coastal Corridor offers 
this: intangible factor: a stimulating 
atmosphere of enterprise, a sense of 
going places in fast company, a sure- 
we-can-do-it attitude that is typical 
of the state. 


It’s the catalyst that makes 
small industries grow big and big in- 
dustries grow bigger. 


“The industrially expanding strip of Texas Coast served 


It’s something you must see to 
understand. 

It’s something we'd be de- 
lighted to show you. 

Plan to visit sunny, hospitable 
Texas during these winter months. 
Let us know when you're coming, 
and we'll arrange to show you 
Houston and the Texas Coastal 
Corridor. 


with natural gas by Houston Pipe Line Company. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE CoO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 


Wholesalers of _ 
Natural 
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Coming scon—bid; 
for fringe benefits . . . 


in the early-stages. of a big labor-manay, 
ment dispute. The theory is that ea 
treatment of this kind will prevent many 
costly strikes. : 
The Administration also is moving jp 
speed up the handling of cases befor 
the NLRB. The idea here is that strike 
sometimes occur because of long delays 
at NLRB in deciding cases. Chairma 
Paul M. Herzog reports that his Boay 
has speeded up its operations but cou 
do better if the Board were enlarged, 





Unions Seeking 
Larger Benefits 


Unions, with wage controls gone, now 
are demanding an expansion of fring 
benefits in addition to pay raises, Ep 
ployers can expect a variety of propos 
for new or larger benefits for workers, # 
company expense. 

The Machinists Union already hy 
touched off the fringe drive. A. J. Hayes, 
president of this union, has told his loc! 
unions to go after fringe concessions thit 
were denied by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Hayes also is telling his unim 
that wage controls may be reinstated 
and unions ought to nail down as may 
extra benefits as possible before the co 
trols come. He said that it will be im 
portant, in that event, to have a fring 
pattern established, so that other plans 
can be forced up to the level won imi 
few. 

The Machinists’ demands start wih 
health and welfare plans, paid for y 
employers. These call for medical, hos 
pitalization and insurance benefits. 

Two-week paid vacations, after se 
year of employment, also are proposed. 
Most industries now give one week after 
a year of service. 

More paid holidays also are demanded. 
If an employe worked on one of the hol- 
days, he would be paid at a double-time 
rate. 

Extra pay for afternoon and night 
shifts would become at least 10 per cett, 
under another demand. 

Double-time pay is sought for wok 
performed on Saturday or Sunday. 

Sick leave, with pay, would be it 
creased to at least 10 days a year, if ar 
other proposal is granted. The union als 
demands that employes be allowed ® 


accumulate unused sick leave from ot 
year to the next. 

Severance pay of a week’s wages for 
every year of service, plus accumula 
sick leave with pay, is sought for em 


Keep your finger on the PULSE of Texas 
PULSE of Texas is a new service of Houston Pipe 
Line Co. to keep you up-to-date on Texas. May we 
send it to you? Without obligation, of course. Just 
send us your name and address. 
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... Auto workers to vote 
this month on demands 


es discharged or given an indefinite 
layoff. : 
CIO Oil Workers have just announced 
a different type of fringe agreement, with 
the Sinclair Oil Co. Under this plan, 
employes may arrange for deduction of 
ified amounts each month from their 
pay checks to go into a savings plan 
operated by the company. The deduc- 
tions can range from $2 per month to 5 
per cent of base salary. The company 
then matches half of the amount saved, 
and pays interest on the employe’s sav- 
ings as well as on the company portion. 
The employe can withdraw his own pay- 
ments at any time, can take out the 
company portion after five years. 
Auto Workers, CIO, soon will ask 
auto manufacturers to start preliminary 
talks on an annual-wage plan, although 
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Gunnison Homes are priced from $6,500 to $12,000— excluding lot. 
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@ More than ten thousand home builder delegates acclaimed it at the NAHB Con- 
vention! And no wonder! The Talisman’s important, most-wanted features make 
it America’s best buy—and the best sales opportunity for you. 

The precedent-shattering Talisman is first in its price range with complete winter 
and summer air-conditioning optionally available with Carrier Corporation’s 
“Weathermaker.”—But there’s more than a lovely and sturdy home with a host of 
buyer-attracting features. Gunnison Homes, Inc. offers its dealers: Advisory finan- 
cial service - Interim financing - Home planning service - Full page national ad- 
vertising - Sales promotion literature - Local participation advertising - Technical 
assistance + Elimination of architectural and material problems - and other sales 
assistance. 

The Talisman and other Gunnison Homes will be on display nationally on April 
Staff Photo-USN&WR 12. A product of United States Steel Corporation, the Talisman is a real opportun- 

MACHINISTS’ HAYES ity for builders and investors alike. Your inquiry concerning the details of a Gun- 
. .. Out to win fringe benefits nison dealer operation is invited. Write us on your business letterhead for full 
information. 
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present contracts run until mid-1955. The 
union is drafting a set of demands to be 
voted on by the Auto Workers conven- 
tion opening March 20. Manufacturers 
will be urged to join in a study of the e 

plan, apparently to be based on a guar- 

antee of 52 weeks’ work each year, at 80 ll ll Nl IS () 

per cent of the employe’s regular wages 
for a 40-hour week. 


That guarantee would apply, it is 
reported, to the worker who has at OM 
least two years on the job. The guar- 
antee would be cut to 26 weeks’ work a al 
. > 2 2. ° 
for those with one year’s seniority, un- Gunnison Homes, Ine. 
der the proposal being discussed by 
® union. New employes, with less Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana 
than a year on the job, would get no 


guarantee, worUNITED Sieares steee 
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—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —=- 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
Dept. U-33 
New Albany, Ind. 


Please send me a free copy of your new liter- 
ature. | am a prospective (] Dealer [] Home 
Buyer [J Investor 
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Pimpinella—Touching tale of 
a doll in a world of fantasy. 


F German-made film features 
& . 

puppets photographed with ; 
“stop-motion” technique. ie 
; ex. 
$ 





Mie Sad... 8) 


Lodging for the Night— 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s tale 
of a bizarre incident in the life 
of Francois Villon. Starring 
Yul Brynner. 


= Sears remorse ges 
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n product! | | 


Vit Sunday. (Mar. 8) | 


AMF Lowerator® Dispenser 
— See the ingenious device that 
automatically dispenses china, 
glasses, trays at a convenient 
serving level! 
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pro ducts 


ARE BETTER...4y design 


American MAcHINE & Founpry ComPANY 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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‘Low’ Canadian Taxes— 
y Higher Than They Look |= 


There’s no sleight of hand in 
Canada’s show of balancing a 
budget in one hand and a tax 
cut in the other. 

Trick is to turn rising revenues 
back to taxpayers, rather than 
into bigger defense programs. In 
theory, any country could do it. 

Income taxes in Canada now 
are going back to pre-Korean- 
war levels. 


Individuals and businesses in the 
U.S., hard hit by taxes, are beginning 
to nibble at the tax-savings bait dan- 
gling just across the border in Canada. 

Temptation to move to Canada has 
been growing for years, as taxes in U.S 
soared higher and higher. Now, Cana- 
dians are to get another sharp cut in 
most of their important levies—after 
seven years of balanced budgets and 
many important tax reductions. 

Individuals in Canada, after a new 11 
per cent cut, will find their income 
taxes back at the pre-Korean-war level. 
In addition, individuals with dividend 
income will get much larger credits for 
taxes already paid on dividends by cor- 
porations—credits denied U.S. stock- 
holders, Sales tax and excise taxes on 
some items are repealed or reduced. 


CANADA‘S MEN 
- « - 100,000 are in uniform 
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Corporations, at the same time, get ff in | 
important relief, too. Under the ney § illu 
schedule, more than 70 per cent of all# § 
Canadian corporations will be subject § Car 
only to an 18 per cent rate. Lowest rate § At 
in U.S. is 30 per cent. con 

What these tax cuts add up to, g pay 
they relate to the tax burden in U.$, § wh 
and how Canada year after year cn § J! 
cut taxes while balancing her budget § / 
are questions now being raised in U.§. 

Burden of taxes, actually, is heavier § [— 
in Canada than in the U.S.—and wil 
be so even after the new reductions 
just announced north of the border, 
Specifically, U.S. taxpayers carry a load 
that is less than 32 per cent of their 
national income. Federal, State and locl 
taxes, in other words, absorb less than 
32 per cent of all income receipts in the 
country. Canadians, on the other hand, 
shoulder a load that amounts to 87 per 
cent of their national income. 

There is one big difference, though- 
one that has special attraction fo 
wealthier and higher-income taxpayers 
in both countries. The U. S. Government 
draws more than 82 per cent of its rev- 
enues from direct taxes—on incomes of 
individuals and corporations and o 
estates and gifts. Canadian Government, 
by contrast, draws only 57.4 per cent of 
its revenues from these direct levies, 
and relies heavily on a 10 per cent sales 
tax and a 15 per cent excise tax. 

What that difference means is simply 
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this: In U. S., individuals with higher in- 
comes carry the big tax burden. In Can- 
ada, a larger part of the load is laid on 
lower-income people, who pay through 
taxes on What they buy. Therein lies the 
lure of Canada to upper-income families 
and corporations in U.S. It is a lure that 
is only partly offset by the distribution of 
taxes levied by other government units 
in both countries. 

Tax advantage given to individuals 
in upper-income brackets in Canada is 
illustrated in the table on this page. 

Single persons get the big break in 
Canada when it comes to income taxes. 
At $3,000 of net income—that is, in- 
come after ordinary deductions—they 
pay a tax of $320 in Canada, or will 
when new rates take effect July 1. In the 
U.$., the same individual pays $542. 

At $7,500 of net income, the tax is 43 








Personal Income Taxes: 
U.S. and Canada 
Net Income* Present New 
U.S. Tax Canadian Tax 
—For a Single Person— 
$ 3,000 $ 542 $ 320 
5,000 1,052 700 
7,500 1,822 1,270 
10,000 2,728 1,960 
20,000 7,762 5,960 
50,000 28,466 21,814 
100,000 69,688 53,714 
200,000 160,170 126,414 
—Married Couple, 2 Children— 
$ 3,000 $ 133 $ 105 
5,000 577 453 
7,500 1,432 964 
10,000 1,774 1,582 
20,000 5,000 S375 
50,000 21,088 21,099 
100,000 56,032 52,869 
200,000 138,320 125,504 
, *Net income is the amount left after de- 
ducti for busi exp , charity, 
interest, etc. 
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er cent higher for the single person in 
.§, than in Canada. At $100,000, it’s 
% per cent higher. 

"Those differences mean, for example, 
the single Canadian with a $200,- 
income will be allowed to keep 
756 more for his own use than he 
in U.S. 








freduced by the income-splitting privi- 
ege given couples in the U.S. Still, the 
Canadian tax take is smaller at most 
income levels, usually much smaller. At 
$5,000 of net income, for example, -a 
matried couple with two children pays 
8977 in U.S. and $453 in Canada. At 
$200,000, the family gets to keep 
$12,816 more in Canada. 

These differences actually understate 

(Continued on page 93) 
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For married couples, the difference , 
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THE STATE THAT OFFERS MORE 
TO “WANT-TO-GROW” INDUSTRIES 











, LOW COST POWER 


Over 4 billion KW hours of electric power (annually) 
and adequate natural gas service—at rates well 
below national average. 









NATURAL RESOURCES 


Vast reserves of oil, coal, timber, minerals, and water 
afford almost limitless industrial application. 











ee.  _27— 
ae TRANSPORTATION 


Excellent service is provided by 7 major 
railroads, 5 commercial air lines, and numerous 


COLORADO OFFERS YOU MORE+>> 


Send for this free booklet, today. It contains basic 
facts and information about Colorado’s industrial story. 


EFFICIENT LABOR , 
Surveys have proved Colorado labor to be 

29.6 percent more productive than the average { 

throughout the country. 







COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 14, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 














N OILY MESS of steel chips under a machine! 

So much steel scrap? Yes, but that scrap 

can tell an important story about the machin- 
ability of steel. 


Republic metallurgists know that. So they take 
samples of chips cut from various steels. They 
study them—measure changes in hardness—right 
down to each tiny grain of steel. 


That’s just one of the ways in which Republic 
has learned so much about the intricacies of steel. 
There are many others—each a part of Republic’s 
continuous program of research to improve its 
3-FOLD SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


World’s Widest Range of Steels and Steel Products 





Out of the grimy scrap pile come 


BETTER STEEL PRODUCTS 





How Republic Steel Research is Helping Machine Tool Users... and You 


Here it is: 
1. Production of the best possible steels and steel 
products—thousands of them. 


2. Recommendation as to which steel or steel 
product will do a specific job best. 


3. Assistance in developing the most efficient and 
most economical! method of processing or fabrica- 
tion to achieve the desired end result. 


This doesn’t necessarily mean that Republic can 
work miracles for you . . . but it does mean that 
Republic, through its well-balanced organization 
of men who know steels and steel products, can 
help you get the most out of the steels and steel 
products you use. 
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and here are a few 


of the many products 


made by Republic Steel 


(OLD DRAWN BARS AND SHAFTING— famous 
Union Drawn Quality”—in carbon, alloy 
and ENDURO Stainless Steel—standard and 
gecial sections—cold drawn or turned, 
ground and polished, as desired. Steel bars 
at their best—made that way by the world’s 
leader in cold drawing. 











STEEL LOCKERS—in industrial plants, schools 
-wherever safe storage is needed for cloth- 
ing and supplies—you’ll find sturdy steel 
lockers bearing the name of Republic’s 
Berger Manufacturing Division—today, the 
world’s largest producer of steel lockers. 


ERIC Ae set eeessees 
ee 
. 


OL WELL CASING AND TUBING —With the 
recent addition of a seamless pipe mill, the 
tame “REPUBLIC” now appears on a full 
line of tubular products—both seamless and 
the time-proved electric resistance weld pio- 
mered by Republic, and now universally 
cepted throughout the oil and gas industry. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL TODAY: ore mines 
here and abroad; lake and ocean-going 
ships; coal mines; furnaces and huge steel 
mills, North and South; steel fabricating 
plants across the Nation and in Canada; 
sales offices in principal cities; PLUS 
70,000 men and women working together 
fo produce steels and steel products to 
help build and protect @ better America. 
Republic Stee! Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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. - « Canada doesn’t tax 
capital gains af all 


the case. They take no account of the 
special treatment given dividend income 
in Canada. Since corporate stock is held 
largely by upper-income families, Cana- 
da’s effort to offset the double taxation 
of dividends gives an additional break 
to upper-bracket taxpayers. 

More important for many well-to-do 
taxpayers in Canada is that country’s 
treatment of profits on the sale of prop- 
erty. Even in the U. S., profits on the sale 
of assets held for more than six months 
are taxed at much less than the full 





Company Income Taxes: 
U.S. and Canada 


Example No. 1—A small com- 
pany with net income of $50,000— 


In Canada: 
The company, under new rates, 
will pay a total tax of $17,700 


In United States: 
The company, if not subject to 
excess-profits tax, will pay $20,500 
If it has a maximum EPT to pay, 
its tax will be $28,000 


Example No. 2—Or take a big- 
ger company that has a net in- 
come of $1,000,000— 


In Canada: 
The company, under new rates, 
will pay a total tax of $464,200 


In United States: 

The company, if it has no EPT, 
will pay a total of $514,500 

If the company has a maximum 
EPT to pay, its tax will be $694,500 














income tax rates. In Canada, however, 
such capital gains are not classed as 
income and are not subject to tax—an ar- 
rangement that is being urged for the U.S. 

As for corporations, the table on this 
page illustrates a part of the advantage 
they get in Canada. As another example, 


‘the very small company that pays a 


$3,000 tax on earnings of $10,000 in 
the U.S. pays only $1,800 on the same 
earnings in Canada. At $25,000, the tax 
is more than a fourth larger in the U. S. 
Above that level, the U.S. tax bite is 
at least 10 per cent larger even without 
the excess-profits tax. With a maximum 
EPT to pay, U.S. companies pay 49 to 
58 per cent more than Canadian firms. 

Those figures, too, understate the case. 
Canadian corporations, like individuals, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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At your 
fingertips... 


EVERY ‘MAN IN YOUR PLANT... 
EVERY OFFICE... 


ON EVERY FLOOR! 


The NEW EXECUTONE 
Intercom saves time, 
increases output! 


Add up all the time that’s lost by key 
personnel running back and forth for 
information. Add up the time wasted 
by switchboard “bottlenecks.” 

The NEW EXECUTONE turns this lost 
motion into productive working time 
with convenient, instant voice-to-voice 
contact. 

Get “Inside” Calls 
off your Switchboard 


With EXECUTONE you talk to any de- 
partment as often as necessary... free- 
ing your switchboard for “outside” 
calls. Voices are amazingly crisp and 
clear. Low cost Executone quickly pays 
for itself in dozens of ways. Get the 
whole story—no obligation! 


Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. C-2 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me data 
on Executone for: 

CO INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 

( SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

(0 INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 

(C0 LOCATING PERSONNEL 


NAME TITLE. 





FIRM 
ADDRESS. 
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GLOBE OiLIFT solves 
another materials 
handling problem... 


Traffic in this bustling metalworking plant is really 
heavy and fast. Operators can’t waste time climb- 
ing down from their fork trucks to open and shut 
elevator doors without disrupting production sched- 
ules. A Globe OiLIFT Freight Elevator licked 
the problem. 


Without leaving his seat, the operator of a fork 
truck punches a control button mounted in a ceiling 
bracket—and the doors of the Globe OiLIFT ele- 
vator open automatically. Further valuable time is 
saved because the elevator is equipped with auto- 
matic leveling and anti-creep devices. 


Valuable data on solving materials handling prob- 
lems is outlined in an illustrated book of Case 
Studies In Modern Lifting available without cost 
from Globe Hoist Company, 1000 E. Mermaid Lane, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Write to Department U. S. 522. 








as double 
convenience 


( ADDS HOURS 
x your New York visit 


y-~\& HANDY TO 


TERMINALS 


Direct entrance from 
Grand Central; across the 
street from B&O and 
Airlines Terminals. 


en JUST A STEP 


to major business, enter- 
tainment and shopping 
centers. 











HOTEL 


E L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street on the 
convenient midtown 
East Side. 
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How Canada saves: 
less for arms 


pay no taxes at all on their capital 
gains. Their deductions for depreciation 
are, in many ways, more liberal than 
those available to U.S. firms. In addi- 
tion, Canadian companies engaged in 
high-risk development work—particularly 
in developing oil, gas and mineral re- 
sources—are given far more tax advan- 
tages than U.S. firms get. 

Tax advantages offered to indiv eels 
and corporations in Canada, thus, are 
selective. U. S. taxpayers eying the green 
grass across the border need to make sure 
that those advantages are real in their 
own cases, 

How Canada cuts taxes is another 
matter. There really is no magic in the 


~—Nat’l Film Board 


CANADA’S OIL 
Developers get tax advantages 


way that country continues to reduce 
taxes and balance the budget year after 
year. It just looks like magic to a country 
that manages to do neither. Explanation 
lies in the differences between the two 
countries and their situations. 

Biggest difference is that Canada has 
not attempted to shoulder the burdens of 
much of the world, as U. S. has. 

At this time, Canada has few more 
than 100,000 men under arms. U. S. has 
3.6 million. To put that on a compara- 
tive basis, one person in every 44 in the 
U.S. is in uniform. In Canada, only one 
person in 144 is in uniform. 

For another comparison, Canada 
spends about 10.5 per cent of her na- 
tional income on military services and 
mutual aid. The U.S. spends about 17 
per cent on those programs. 

(Continued on page 95) 











Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
--- WITHOUT CHARG 


U. S. NEWS.& WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Wsaihngton 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of | 
“U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" | 
with my compliments to the persons | 
listed below: | 


[] If possible send the March 6, | 
1953, Issue. | 
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- It's an 
_.. Revenue from boom autom obile 


is basis for tax cuts 

Cost of the last war, too, weighs far agency. oe 
ore heavily on the U.S. taxpayer. If, _ 
fr example, the costs of defense, vet- it’s another 
erans and debt interest are lumped, the = 


U.S. total is 50 per cent larger in relation Butler 


io income than the Canadian. 


Even that doesn’t tell the full story. 2 ® # 
More important, in relation to tax cuts Building ® 
themselves, is the fact that the U. S. still a ee 
s increasing its defense spending. In- 
comes in U. S. are rising and boosting the 
tax revenues of Government, but not by 
enough to cover rising defense spending. 
In Canada, the picture is reversed. 


With an unprecedented boom under : gg : manufacturing 
way in Canada—one financed partly by vot i 
U.S. investors—that country’s tax rev- os — oo plant 

eee 


it’s another 


eee 34 B i a 2 é 
Manufacturing ae 5 i ng * 


plant building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


It's 4 : | 


chemical 
laboratory... 
it’s another 


| Butler 
-Photographic Surveys 
CANADA‘S MINERALS shed: a , 
...@ high-risk industry Bui praey e — Senet, 

ingwood, Illinois 


enues also are rising. Difference is that LOW COST Butler Buildings are fire-safe, weather- 
the increase is not going into an ex- 





Automobile agency, 
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tight. acticall int : 
panded defense program, but is being 6 ; ase y rnin ee peace Some 
tumed back to the taxpayers in the form choice of galvanized or aluminum covering. Easily 
of lower tax rates. 7 adaptable to masonry front or sidewalls. Easily in- 


That, essentially, is how Canada man- 
ages the trick of cutting taxes and bal- 
_—s the budget at the same time. It 

‘0 ‘ P . . ° 
ct a — i oe — Straight Sidewalls — Get All the Space You Pay For 

I $ ea part of its 
tational income on health and welfare KANSAS CITY, MO For prompt r& ddress office nearest you: 

ener a programs as the UV; a does. Birmingham, Ala Richmond, Calif BUTLER MAN@FACTURING COMPANY 
im {n addition, these figures show why Galesburg, III Meee 7387 East 13th St., Kansas City 3, Missouri 
lew pressure is expected to be put on ‘ 987A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Canada in tl : se ° Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 
in the current United Nations i 
tie « fein’ cchidteatton te C Please have a Butler representative call on me. 
Allied defen r Ar i final aa nr C Please send me complete information on Butler 
ses. And, finally, the picture Buildings for use as 

of what is happening across the border Name 

Ips to explain growing demands in nampa i: WE Address 
U.S. that Government do more for tax- Cee a 
Payers and less for foreign countries. pbsiivam ber 
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sulated with low cost materials. Fit your plans with 
a Butler Building! Write for full details. 
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take action to get this business. 


where he’s going 


to get business! 


He uses Dodge Reports to keep posted daily on the 
phases of new-construction he needs to know about 
to get the business he wants . . . to tell him exactly 
who’s building what and where, and when he should 


More than 900 Dodge field men are constantly combing your mar- 
ket—East of the Rockies—and report daily, what’s coming up, the jobs 
out for bids, who gets the contracts. 

For 63 years Dodge Reports have mafle it possible for most of 
Construction’s top firms and salesmen to reach the right people at the 
right time to do business. They can do the same for you. Write TODAY 
for your free copy of “Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively.” 























MOVING SOON? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the- 
© minute-news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 


DODGE REPORTS #@ 
Dept. U535, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. , # 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 











the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


435 PARKER AVE., 


Circulation Department DAYTON 1, OHIO 











Anywhere is all right for a 
change but Atlantic City 
is for people who want a 
change for the better. 





For information and color felder write, 
Dept. UN, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 


HERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable tecord. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to help cover cost of special 
packaging, shipping of free record, lesson. State language 
you want. We'll also send free information on full Cortina 
course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 1763, 
105 W. 40th St.. New York 18. 


[ News - Lines 








What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN probably look for an en 

of price ceilings for most consume, 
goods by the middle of March. That 
the deadline being aimed at by officiah 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. Pres. 
ent plan is to discontinue these Ceilings 
by the time field offices of OPS ar 
liquidated March 18. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps expect a cut ip 

allocations of cobalt for makixg 
civilian goods. National Production Ap. 
thority says that such a cut may k 
necessary because of increased militan 
requirements, On the other hand, NPA 
expects an improvement in nickel sup 
plies during the second quarter of this 
year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN give one union a list of 

persons eligible to vote in a colle. 
tive-bargaining election in your plant, 
without violating the Taft-Hartley Ae, 
so long as you give the same list to, 
rival union. The National Labor Rek. 
tions Board holds that an employer did 
not interfere with an election in provid 
ing for both unions the names of laid-of 
persons entitled to vote. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on the Post Offic 

keeping its present rate for specid 
handling of certain parcel post. Tle 
Postmaster General postpones indefinite 
ly an order of his predecessor that woull 
have increased the charge for package 
too large to go into mail sacks, or re 
quiring special handling for othe 
reasons. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell tungsten cor 

centrates without obtaining from the 
Government allocations authorizing yo 
to make shipments to purchasers. The 
Defense Materials Procurement Agenc! 
drops this requirement, virtually restor 
ing free trading for sellers and buyers of 
tungsten and molybdenum  conctl- 
trates. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of an elet 

tric utility, count on getting alloc 
tions of controlled materials until Jue 
30. The Defense Electric Power At 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPOR! 
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‘tration announces that it will con- 
these allocations during the first 
julf of 1953. 


* + * 


™ YOU CANNOT take an income tax 

deduction for premiums that you 

y on accident and health insurance 

that does not provide for reimbursement 

for medical expenses. This ruling is by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely destroy all the 

records that you were required to 
keep under price controls. The Price 
Stabilizer cautions businessmen against 
destroying price-control records before 
they are authorized to do so by regula- 
tions of the Office of Price Stabilization. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

take too active a part in helping 
your employes get rif of a certified 
ynion in your plant. NLRB finds that an 
employer interfered with the rights of 
his workers in suggesting they take a vote 
om whether they wanted the certified 
union to continue to represent them, and 
when he prepared ballots for such a poll. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get Gov- 

ernment-owned machine tools un- 
less you are doing work that has a 
bearing on the defense program. The 
NPA reminds manufacturers that ma- 
chine tools in the Production Equipment 
Central Inventory Group are for lease 
only to defense contractors or to those 
engaged in defense-supporting activities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pile up excessive 

amounts of aluminum foil and 
powder. NPA adds these materials and 
aluminum flake and paste to its list of 
scarce materials, making them subject to 
the antihoarding provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export ground, re- 

fined or sublimed sulphur in the 
second quarter unless you file an appli- 
cation with the Commerce Department 
during the period of March 1 to 31, This 
deadline for making applications against 


second-quarter export quotas is fixed by - 


the Department’s Office of International 
Trade. Applications covering crushed 
ulphur may be filed any time. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
we based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 

r decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
oy gee which, for reasons of space, can- 
od set forth in detail. U. S. News & 

ORLD Report, on written request, will 


.§ fer interested readers to sources of this 


material. 
MARCH 6, 1953 




















Interested in 


“Jaycee nome: 


There’s but one answer to that, especially for investors. 


More and more of us are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in permissible relief from the income tax burden. 

Fortunately, there not only is tax relief but for many 
there’s actually extra income in the tax-exempt yield 
offered by state and municipal bonds. You might find it 
highly advantageous to look into these attractively priced 
issues with your own portfolio in mind. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 © 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 












AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Our up-to-date comparison chart— 
“Tax-Exempt vs Taxable Bonds” —pre- 
sents clear tabulations to help you deter- 
mine the degree of tax relief an investor 
in your income bracket may expect 
from municipals. Send for it, together 
with our latest list of selected tax-free 
bond offerings. No cost or obligation. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
UN 3 


THIS 


REQUEST 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, new folder ‘Tax-Exempt vs Tax- 
able Bonds” and current list of bond offerings. 





FORM Address. 





City State 
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In 
9000 
company 





Look over the advertisements in this 
issue. You’ll notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and products 
find it advantageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Report.” Ask 
your advertising agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of essential 
news” may fit in your own advertis- 


ing program. 






(Advertisement) 





6 Billion Dollars? Yes, Buster, that’s 
a bill you inherit. It’s the cost to date 
of government power—federal-gov- 
ernment-in-the-electric-business—the 
money put out for electric power 
plants, electric lines and all that goes 
with them. 





Is This Necessary? Not a bit. Most 
people get electric service from an 
independent electric light and power 
company. They pay for what they 
use, and at low rates—for electricity 
is a real bargain. And no one else has 
to pay part of their bills. 


b 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER”—-ABC—Fridays—9 :30 P.M., Eastern Time 


Big Baby, Eh? You bet. Govern- 
ment power has grown like a giant. 
It’s 35 times bigger than it was 20 
years ago. In money, that’s a big 
chunk of the whole U. S. debt. Just 
paying interest on it costs Americans 
over $150 million a year. 





Why Can’t Somebody...? Do some- 
thing about it? Everybody can. By 
objecting to any more unnecessary 
government power projects, and 
helping Congress resist those who 
want a $45 billion tax-supported fed- 
eral monopoly of electricity. 


America’s Electric Light and Power Companies’ 


*Names on request from this magazine’s advertising 
















Who Gets Nicked? Well, your par. 
ents do. And everyone else. In the 
taxes they pay on food, clothing, 
smokes, income—even baby powder, 
That means that everybody’s taxes 
help pay the electric bills of the people 
served by government power. 








we 





Vil Yell Bloody Murder! Even better 
than that, Sonny. Encourage your 
family to help get the federal gover 
ment out of all business as much 4s 
possible, so you won’t grow up 
be just another helpless subject of a 
socialist nation. 















Business Around the World 
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LONDON @ OTTAWA @ BONN @ WASHINGTON 


>> Biggest campaign yet to clear snags from world trade lanes is beginning. 
Moves and countermoves are to take up most of 1953. 

Opening guns are now to be fired in Washington by the British. Strategy 
is for the British to get in their licks--to promote their "Trade, not Aid" 
program--before the Republican Administration's ideas on trade policies jell. 

Next skirmish will come when the British and the other Marshall Plan coun- 
tries in Europe try to co-ordinate their trade and currency plans. 

Climax will be this summer when these groups, other free countries and the 
U.S. try to fit together plans for expanding trade, doctoring money troubles. 
It will probably take months of haggling before any results are obtained. 

American taxpayers could benefit if free-world trade actually does increase 
and the need for U.S. dollar aid decreases. But some Americans could get hurt, 
too, if foreign competition sharpens in the U.S. and abroad. 














_ »> High-powered British team now starts the ball rolling on trade talks..... 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler 
are to put the case in Washington for the British Commonwealth. 
The Commonwealth proposals point toward wider markets and freer currencies. 
Those are ultimate goals. But, first, these British countries mean to curb 
internal inflation, lower costs, speed up exports. Severe import cuts have bal- 
anced trade accounts of the sterling area lately. Some relaxations may be pos- 
Sible (as in Australia), but, mostly, import curbs will be kept a while longer. 
Commonwealth intent is to live within its means, increase its reserves. 
But there will be no attempt at self-sufficiency. Only hope for Commonwealth 
economic survival is seen in extending trade with other countries. 























>> Eden-Butler team will first report the Commonwealth's progress toward its 
immediate aim of getting along without extraordinary outside aid. 

And then the British will discuss longer-range goals. These are wide, 
involving many peoples and agencies outside the Commonwealth. 

Development of Commonwealth resources must be pushed. British capital will 
be used, but isn't plentiful. World Bank will help with loans. And the British 
hope to induce U.S. capital to invest in their projects. They realize the 
investment climate in their countries must be improved to interest Americans. 

Currency restrictions curb trade. The British aim to make the pound con- 
vertible into dollars--at least for current trade purposes. They figure fewer 
money controls will stimulate trade and vice versa. 

The British want the International Monetary Fund to promote and back up a 
return to convertibility of the pound and other important currencies. They hope 
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to enlist U.S. support in changing the rules of the Fund to this end. Changing 
IMF rules will take time. Convertibility is not just around the corner. 








>> The British hope the new Washington Administration will do other things, 
as well. Familiar things that most foreigners want of the U.S. For example: 
Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; lower tariffs; elimina- 
tion of import quotas; simplified customs rules; more “offshore" procurement. 
All these would lead to greater dollar earning power abroad. 
The British realize these domestic matters must be treated delicately. 
They are full of political dynamite, can't be pushed hard by foreigners. 




















>> Last but not least, the British officials hope to interest Washington in 
some commodity deals. Other countries will be interested in these, too. 

Commodity prices climbed to dizzy heights after Korea. However, they have 
been in a downtrend for the last two years. Commodity producers stepped up 
output as prices rose, but now are having some trouble selling all they produce, 

U.S. buying abroad has been erratic. Dollar earnings of the sterling area, 
largely reflecting commodity sales, have fluctuated widely. 

Ironing out of peaks and valleys in both prices and buying is what the Brit- 
ish would like to see. U.S. stockpile buying could be arranged in a systematic 
manner, the British feel. Long-term purchase agreements for such things as rub- 
ber, tin, lead, zinc could be set up, perhaps within a specified price range. 





























>> Washington officials will hear the British ideas on trade, but will make 
no counterproposals--at this time. There are two reasons for this: 

First, the Eisenhower Administration hasn't yet crystallized its ideas on 
trade policies. Second, it would be unwise to let other Europeans think that 
any sort of exclusive British-American deal was being cooked up. 

Real meeting of minds won't come until the big economic conference with a 
number of countries to be held this summer--probably in the U.S. 








>> Americans are particularly sensitive to tax news this time of year..... 

Tax cuts for Americans this calendar year are far from a sure thing. But 
some of our allies are to get tax relief. 

Canadian income taxes on individuals and corporations are to be cut. Up- 
coming election and public criticism of the Canadian Government had something 
to do with it. For years, Canadian budgets have been balanced. (See page 90.) 

German income taxes on individuals and corporate taxes apparently will be 
cut. German Finance Minister has proposed cuts, despite a budget deficit. Aim 
is to keep German boom in high gear. Elections are in the offing, too. 

British business taxes--especially the excess-profits tax--are under heavy 
fire. Conservative Government wants to give businessmen some relief. But the 
British budget is in the red. Revenues are meeting current expenses, but not 
capital outlays. If the two could be separated, taxes might be cut. 

Device of setting up a current budget and a capital budget is used by a 
number of countries. Only concern is to balance current budget. Capital out- 
lays are covered by publicly offered bond issues, as for housing, etc. 

General idea is that, in this way, taxes can be kept lower than otherwise, 
and people's savings can be tapped for the public good. That's the theory. 

It's a trend worth watching in these days of astronomical taxes. 
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A this time of year The Home Insur- 
ance Company reports on its activi- 
ties of the previous year. The figures, 
the numbers, the dollars and cents have 
been summed up. They show the finan- 
cial position of the Company and they 
have much interest for investors and 
stockholders. That is proper. 

But insurance is a great deal more 
important than just dollars and cents. 
Insurance deals with people. You can’t 
show on a balance sheet what it means 
to a man when fire or other catastro- 
phe wipes out his life’s work. You 
can’t put a price on protection that 
enables you to work and plan for the 
future with assurance that it won't 
all be undone at a single stroke. In 
human values, the services of insur- 


ance are almost beyond the ordinary 
yardsticks of price and value received. 

More than almost any other type 
of business, insurance is based on the 
true principles of friendship. The first 
attribute of a friend is that he will 
come to your aid when you need it 
most—and that is exactly what in- 
surance is designed to do. Secondly, 
a friend is somebody you know, some- 
body who is interested in you. In 
practically every city, town and village 
across the nation there is a represen- 
tative of The Home. He is The Home. 
Through him, the Company extends 
its protection to you. Through him, 
when loss occurs, that guarantee is 
made good. Through him, The Home 
is your friend. 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . 
SE or ae ee 
Preferred and Common Stocks . 
Cash in Office, Banks and 
Trust Companies — 
Investment in The Home Indemnity 
y= TE een ee 
Real Estate . . . 
Agents’ 
ums, less than 90 days due. . . 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . . 


Total Admitted Assets . . 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 
waxes Payable). . .. 
Reserves for Reinsurance. . 
Dividends Declared . . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . . 


Total Liabilities . . 
Capital Stock . . 
Surplus. 


2” ae 


NOTES: 


BALANCE SHEET 


Balances or ucellected Premi- 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


Bonds carried at $5,766,396 Amortized Value and Cash $83,890 


Year’s report of a 


Company Built on Friendship 


On the eve of celebrating our 100th 
birthday, we look back on 1952 as an 
eventful and resultful year for The 
Home Insurance Company. It is a 
great satisfaction to all in The Home 
family — employee and management, 
producer and stockholder —to know 
that their year’s work can be counted 
in terms of good things for many 
people ... suffering averted, troubles 
overcome, peace of mind for people 
everywhere. 


Pn 


PRESIDENT 








December 31, 
1952 

$ 93.293,526.82 

69,662,362.94 

154,190,561.00 


Lewis L. Crarke 
Banker 
Grorce McANENY 
Director, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Harotp V. Smita 
President 
Freverick B. ApaMs 
Chairman ef 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. Dow.inc 

President, 
Investing Co. 


34,904,305.02 


. 15,049,406.50 
. 6,860,066.57 


. 18,508,593.77 
. 4.464,325.63 


$396,933,148.25 


City 
Grorce GuNnp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
Haroto H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Cuartes A. Lovcnin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


$171,326,998.31 
34,346,108.04 
7,700,000.00 
1,510,607.16 
3,600,000.00 
4,.372,168.98 
$222.855,882.49 


° $ 20,000,000.00 
° 154,077,265.76 


$174,077,265.76 
$396,933,148.25 


Ivan Escort 
New York City 


coo 
. 


Cuampion McDowe t Davis 








ce ANNIVE RSARY 


DIRECTORS 


Percy C. Mapeina, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Eart G. Harrison 
Schnader, Harrison, 


Segal & Lewis 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 

Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
Henry C. Von E_m 
Honorary Chairman 

of Board, 
Manufacturers 

Company 
Joun M. Frankin 

President, 

United States Lines Co. 
Lou R. Cranpa.t 

President, 

A. Fuller Co. 

Kenneta E. 
Vice 


Trust 


President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 
Warren S. JoHnson 
Investment Counselor, 

Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Henry C. Brunig 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President, 

First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 
Boykin C. Wricut 
Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright 
Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


George 
Biack 
President 
Leonarp PETerson 
Vice President & Controller 
Hersert A. Payne 
Vice President & Secretary 
J. Epwarp Meyer 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 


Artuur C. Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 





in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securi- 
ties have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1952 
market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 


Assets would be $393,830,412 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
would be $170,974,530. 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Demand for capital growing out of the 
business boom is forcing interest rates 
upward in the U.S. at a time when 
the supply of goods all over the world 
is coming into balance with demand. 

Prices of U. S$. Government long-term 
bonds sank to an average of 94.81 on 
February 24, a postwar low. The 2% 
per cent Victory Loan issue of 1945, 
due 1967-72, dropped to 94.12, a rec- 
cord low. At its peak in 1946, this issue 
sold at 106.16. 

Bond yields are moving up for all kinds 
of issues. Long-term Treasury bonds 
yielded 2.87 per cent on February 24, 
against 2.32 in 1950. High-grade cor- 
porate bonds returned 3.12 per cent, 
against 2.60 in 1950. 

The money market is a prey now to in- 
fluences not directly related to U.S. 
business activity. 

Debt policy of the Treasury keeps bond 
buyers guessing. Some expect the 
Treasury to press the sale of its long- 
time bonds late this year at a time 
when private demand for capital is 
still strong. That could force bond 
prices down. 

Gold purchases by other countries 
from the U.S. Treasury, paid for with 
dollars they hold on deposit in U. S. 
banks, are helping to tighten interest 
rates by reducing the supply of loan- 
able funds held by commercial banks. 
The U.S. gold stock fell to 22.7 bil- 
lions on February 25, down 675 mil- 
lions since December 10. 

A symptom of the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions abroad is to be found 
in the rapid growth of foreign-owned 
gold and dollars. Their present total is 
about 2 billion dollars greater than on 
April 1, 1952, and 5.5 billion more 








MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 
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than on Jan. 1, 1950. That omits gold 
owned by Russia. U. S. officials expect 
a further rise of from 1 to 1.5 billion in 
foreign gold and dollars in 1953. 

A better balance between supply of 
goods and demand for them in other 
countries is speeding the accumulation 
of foreign-owned gold and _ dollars. 
Agricultural production is increasing 


Family Food Cost Per Year: 


—Where the Dollars Go 








Retail Cost 
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abroad, and there is less need for im- 
ports of farm products from the U.S. 
Shortages of industrial goods are fewer, 
so that demand for U. S. manufacturers 
is losing some of its urgency. ~ 

A nagging fear of a world-wide reces- 
sion probably is one influence that 
leads other countries to hold their new- 
ly acquired dollars and gold. Some 





countries seem to be saving for a ray 
day in world affairs. 

Living costs are stabilizing everywhe, 
In 15 or 20 foreign countries there hy 
been no net rise in the last year, 
January, the U. S. consumers’ price jy 
dex dropped to 113.9 per cent ¢ 
1947-49, the second straight decline 
Prices of food and apparel were lowe, 

Falling prices of U.S. farm produ 
partly the result of a drop in U.§.«, 
ports, have pulled retail food cm 
down in this country. As the top chy 
shows, family food costs have be, 
dropping slowly since July. Marketi 
charges, lifted this last year by high 
costs of labor and freight, have tiv; 
to an all-time high. But the farm vay 
of what a city family spends for fu 
has sunk 10 per cent since July. 

U. S. business activity is strong. 

Continued claims for unemplo 
compensation in the week ended Feb 
ruary 14 were at a postwar low {y 
that time of year. 

Factory output held at 250 on the ini: 
cator for the week ended Februy 
21. Auto production, including truds 
hit a new high since May 26, 195]. 

Department-store sales, at 325 on tl 
indicator, are lagging behind wt 
fourth-quarter rate, but auto and » 
pliance sales are good. 

The U.S. spending rate, measured ly 
the turnover of bank deposits, ran wé 
above a year ago in January. 

Growing abundance of goods abmu 
so far has hit only U. S. exports of fam 
products, coal and a few other cow 
modities. So long as spending with 
U. S. stays at a high rate, there is lth 
chance that a slump in foreign demal 
will seriously hurt U. S. prosperity. 
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We may need these snowballs 
next summer ! 





od Feb. cae 
low fw » eis a & att aarti 3 
ah ‘ ‘ ort Libba 4k 


he indi 
ebrun You can put many dollars’ worth of food into your freezer and 


+ trucks Wh t leave it and never worry about spoilage. Know why you can count 
951. y you Cail coun on on that freezer? The men who engineered it equipped it with Bundy- 
: on te weld Tubing to carry the refrigerant that keeps your food so cold. 


nd th your home freezer Bundyweld is leakproof, won’t let gas escape. It eliminates all 


ald trouble from that source. In fact, Bundyweld’s so completely reliable 
' it’s the safety standard of the refrigeration industry. 

ured by Behind the scenes of your de- A This is the evaporator of Shown here is the world’s best The new cold shelves in this 

ran we pendable refrigerator, refriger- ee ee Fi ge Mt nose for leaks, the halogen-vapor upright freezer are made by 
ant cools and preserves food as pt eg Food meno leak detector. It accurately sniffs welding wire shelving onto coils 

- abroa it circulates through a network perature thus stays at low, safe out leaks as small as 1/100 of an of Bundyweld Tubing, which 

a of Bundyweld Tubing. level. ounce a year. Yet it gets nowhere carry refrigerant throughout 

} Os Tats eH 7 4 with Bundyweld Tubing. Ample food compartment. No leaks, no 

er Com r ona bape meee ce 4 reason why engineers insist on giv- spoiled food from leaks. Bundy- 

x withi “squeezes” it, sends it on to ing you Bundyweld protection. weld’s on the job—as it has 

0 js lit condenser unit. Inside compres- 5 = been in millions of refrigerators 


diel sor = — — of leak- wet and freezers for over 20 years. 
{ proof Bundyweld. Yee 


C Condenser of leakproof 
Bundyweld Tubing releases 
heat to room air, cools refriger- 
ant, which returns to evapora- 
tor. No leaks, no tubing 
troubles, no spoiled food for you. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


"The lifeline of refrigerators and freezers” 











BUNDY TUBING COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 











SAFER WITH BUNDYWELD TUBING 














1 Bundyweld Tubing 2 We carefully roll 3 We take the rolled- 4 Result: Bundyweld 
ins as a single strip the single strip of steel up tube, fire itinafur- Tubing, double-walled 

of thin, copper-coated like this, make it into nace, where the copper yet thinner walled, cop- 

steel. a double-walled tube. bonds with the steel. per-sealed, leakproof. 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 


DEAR BEWILDERED RUSSIAN: 

It must be puzzling to you to figure out what is hap- 
pening in the United States, just as it is to us sometimes 
to try to understand what is going on in Soviet Russia. 

You are being told, for example, by your newspapers 
that the Eisenhower Administration is just a bunch of 
“capitalists” without concern for the common people. 
You can hardly be blamed for getting that impression, 
because over here that is exactly what the leaders of the 
defeated political party—the Democrats—are saying. 
Just the other day the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee said in a speech that “big business” 
has taken over in Washington, and he implied, as do so 
many of your newspapers, that “big business” hasn’t 
been good for the American people. 

To be frank with you, it must be admitted that some 
persons in that same Democratic Party are antagonistic 
to capitalism and really prefer state socialism, but do 
not call it by that name. 

The system that has built up our individual strength 
is based on the right of the individual to earn a living 
and make as much money as his talents or his capacity 
for invention or his creativeness will bring, and then to 
conserve these savings as “capital” and hire them out so 
as to earn interest or dividends, and thus attain real 
security for old age. 

The other system—the New Deal or Fair Deal—calls 
for confiscation of savings or capital by heavy taxation. 
It induces the Government constantly to rob Peter to 
pay Paul and to allocate the people’s savings at will for 
projects often described erroneously as “in the public 
interest.” But such policies mean wasteful spending and 
huge deficits. They reduce the purchasing power of the 
dollar, weaken the economic structure, impair incen- 
tive, and, if unabated, could destroy capitalism, which 
is what some of its sponsors desire. The American peo- 
ple, by an overwhelming majority at the polls, have 
just repudiated that dangerous theory of government. 


Now don’t misunderstand us—capitalism has 
faults. But, with all its faults, capitalism has given the 
people of America a higher standard of living than any 
other system the world has ever known. This “big busi- 
ness” you read about has brought the prices of automo- 
biles to within the reach of the workingman—and if 
you could see the crowded parking areas outside our 
factories on week days and the cars on our roads on 
Sundays, you would know what we mean. 

Likewise, the housewife has an electric washing ma- 
chine, and she has many another household conven- 


TO A BEWILDERED RUSSIAN 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 














ience that has reduced the drudgery of housework or 
added to the comforts of living. All this has come about 
because “big business” is efficient and knows how to or. 
ganize our mechanical skills and assembly lines to get 
products down to reasonable prices for all. 

Don’t be misled into thinking any small group of 
rich persons own our big enterprises. Approximately 
500,000 men and women, most of whom work for a liy- 
ing, own General Motors, 250,000 own General Electric, 
and more than 1,000,000 own the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. All these citizens, and others 
like them, have put their own “capital”—their savings 
—into companies of this kind. That’s what “capitalism” 
means to us. It assures expansion. It means work for all 
who wish to work. It brings good wages, good food, 
good houses, and good clothes. You, too, can have these 
things, and we’ll be glad to show you how. 

















To begin with, the state is not the master here 
but the servant of all of us. We pick our rulers in free 
elections in America and turn them out of office when 
they don’t suit us. You can do the same if you really be- 
lieve in the dignity of the individual, if you really see 
through the fallacies of a state socialism that has 
brought you organized tyranny. You will find that the 
friendship of the American people is yours for the ask- 
ing any time you want to put into operation a real re- 
public. By this we mean a representative system de- 
voted to the ideals of a Judeo-Christian tradition—a 
system of human rights wherein the individual has du- 
ties and obligations but none that is imposed except 
through a government of his own choosing. 

Maybe, as history has proved so often, you are not as 
bewildered as you seem but will, in your own time and 
in your own way, emancipate yourselves and not only 
save your country but other peoples. For the only 
threat to peace in the world today comes from rulers 
who, in the guise of an idealistic Communism, have 
enslaved whole nations. 

We Americans are not forgetting that war means 
death for your sons and ours. There is a better way. It 
may mean sacrifices by a few martyrs now, but eventu- 
ally it means liberation for the many. 

The “better way” is through the uniting of minds— 
the combining of your moral force and ours—so that 
hundreds of millions of people will determine at the 
same moment to act together to accomplish what mil- 
itary force by itself can never achieve. 

Yours, for a reawakened and responsible individual: 
ism—the only answer to the evils of Communism. 
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but why settle tor halt? 


In shipping carload freight, dependable city-to- 
city schedules are better than no dependability at 
all. But why not secure the benefits of siding-to- 
siding dependability through Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Sentinel Service! 


This special B&O service assures accurate sched- : Pink vn = pee sag 
ules—plans can be made with confidence and pro- rouroo aan 
duction smoothly maintained. And if the schedule MON a 
rdiyifion 


Canr 


¢ po 
of a Sentinel car should be interrupted for any ; di v 
reason, the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel A. srencrno Es a p Pow vom 


JOHNSTOWN 


a = a * , teanostown O INDIANAPOLIS " e s 
Service goes into action. Shipper and receiver are Cy penta O —_— SY damn 
i } ; 7 HY 4 AMNION OC need 
immediately notified, then advised again when car VY ae Vo PK ny Ors SFr 
is reforwarded. ° " 


b 2, 
age Reur ‘ 
¢€ O Ay (NLLICOINE _— Owincnester Vaasnincton 
St vous Y O 
Pt PLEASANT rittessuec =O POTOMAC YARD 
STRASBURG ICT 


Get the benefits of Sentinel Service (even if you 
are not actually on B&O lines), and enjoy the peace 
of mind that goes with it. Just ask our man! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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AND CAMELS RICH 
FLAVOR BRINGS 
ME PLEASURE, 
PACK AFTER PACK! 





R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co.,Winston-Salem, N C 


Do what Tyrone Power did — make your 

own 30-day Camel mildness test. You'll see 

the reason why Camel is by far America’s 

most popular cigarette! 

Here’s all you do: smoke only Camels for 30 
days. See how much you enjoy the rich, full flavor 
rad and the cool mildness. See how much more 

ait pleasure you get from Camels — pack after pack — 

than you’ve ever had from any other cigarette! 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS ius" 


Test Camels 
for 30 days! 








